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DR. WILMOT’S POLISH PRINCESS. 

Among the many interesting topics discussed 
and questions investigated by the learned author 
of The Curiosities of Literature, Calamities of 
Authors, &c., I do not recollect any inquiry as to 
why many books came to be written: I allude 
more particularly to books on subjects quite foreign 
to the pursuits of the writers, and which may be 
said to owe their origin to accident. Yet the sub- 
ject is one which his extensive reading would have 
enabled him to treat amusingly and instructively. 

I believe literary men may often say with 
Hamlet,— 

“ There’s a divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may”; 

and that circumstances often lead men to write 
what they never contemplated, and to leave un- 
written books on the preparation of which they 
have bestowed much thought, time, and labour. 

Nearly half a century ago, when I began to 
dabble in literature, some charming papers by Sir 
Walter Scott, Sir F. Palgrave, and others, on the 
“origin and diffusion of popular fictions,” attracted 
my attention. The subject so fascinated me that 
I pursued it with earnestness, and was eventually 
rewarded by the discovery of what I then believed, 
and still believe, to be an important element in the 





history of the dissemination of popular traditions, 
which had been overlooked by those accomplished 
scholars, as it has been since by Keightley, Price, 
and other subsequent writers. 

Having given the subject much consideration, 
and collected what I thought strong evidence of 
the soundness of my views, I ventured to consult 
my kind and learned friend, the late Mr. Douce, 
and I was warmly encouraged by him to pursue my 
inquiries ; some years afterwards I received simi- 
lar advice from Dean Milman ; yet, though I have 
many “priefs of it in my note-book,”—formed a 
collection of books on the popular songs, legends, 
and superstitions of different nations perhaps un- 
rivalled,—written a few papers on Shakspeare’s 
Folk-lore,—coined that same word folk-lore, and 
published a long and perhaps deservedly forgotten 
little book, Lays and Legends of Various Nations, 
—all the time, thought, and labour bestowed by 
me on this subject has ended in nothing. 

But, though not a line has. ever appeared of 
what I once hoped would win me some reputation, 
I have been led, partly by force of circumstances, 
partly by what I felt to be an act of duty, to pub- 
lish two books which I certainly never contem- 
plated. 

How, being neither physiologist nor statist, I 
was led to publish a volume, The Longevity of 
Man, developing, for the first time in a book 
devoted to the subject, those views which a me- 
dical dissentient from them has designated the 
“Thomsian theory,’ I pass by at the present 
moment. How, being neither lawyer nor politician, 
I have been led, I believe I may truly say, as an 
act of duty to undertake the exposure of the in- 
numerable falsehoods of Mrs. Serres, is more ger- 
mane to the present communication. 

Two great lawyers, one a great politician, were 
accessories before the fact. When on a visit to 
Lord Brougham, in 1858, he gave me a copy of 
Mrs. Ryves’s Appeal for Royalty, which had just 
been sent to him by post. I read it, and told 
him, when he asked my opinion of it, that I 
thought it just as absurd and untruthful as her 
mother’s attempt to prove that Dr. Wilmot was 
“ Junius,” which I had read some twenty years be- 
fore. A long and curious conversation with Lord 
Breugham led me to feel an interest in the sub- 
ject which I had never felt before ; and when the 

tyves trial took place in 1866, I watched its pro- 
gress with great curiosity. A day or two after its 
conclusion the Lord Chief Baron (Pollock) asked 
me if I had any copious history of Poland, and ex- 
plained that his object was to ascertain some par- 
ticulars of Poniatowski, whose sister or daughter 
Dr. Wilmot was said to have married. No such 
history exists to my knowledge ; but a reference to 
the Annual Register and Gentleman’s Magazine 
gave me a few dates, and I promised the learned 
judge that I would endeavour to answer his query. 
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Happily I succeeded. In “N. & Q.” of July 7, 
1866 (3 §. x. 1-3), the reader will find, on the 
best Polish authority, kindly furnished to me by 
Mr. Ralston, the eminent Sclavonic scholar, that 
Poniatowski had no sister whom Dr. Wilmot could 
have married ; and I went further, and showed 
that Poniatowski, having been only seventeen 
years of age in 1749, the date of the alleged mar- 
riage, could not have had a marriageable daughter. 

My interest in Mrs. Serres’s falsehoods being 
thus stimulated, I next investigated her wicked 
scandals about George III. and the Fair Quaker. 
The result was that, in “N. & Q.” of February, 
1867, I proved the whole story of Hannah Light- 
foot to be a myth as far as concerned George IIL, 
and, in the interest of truth, felt it my duty to 
reprint my discovery in the little’ volume which 
appeared in 1867, under the title of Hannah 
Lightfoot ; Queen Charlotte and the Chevalier 
D Eon; Dr. Wilmot’s Polish Princess. And this 
is the second book published by me under the 
force of circumstances, and the publication of 
which I certainly never contemplated. 

The result of these investigations was to intensify 
my interest in the story of Princess Olive, which 
was increased by my purchase, at the sale of Mr. 
Robert Cole’s MSS., of a large mass of original 
letters and documents connected with Mrs. Serres 
and the knaves and dupes who were her associ- 
ates. Among these are papers and letters of 
Serres, including his will and the deed of separa- 
tion ; some 200 letters of Mrs. Serres to Lady Anne 
Hamilton, and MSS. in that lady’s handwriting ; 
a sort of autobiography of the Rev. William 
Groves, who pretended he was the Prince of 
Monaco, and copies of his numerous letters to 
ministers, advocating the claim of the Princess ; 
curious letters by Mr. Strange Petre, who some- 
times called himself Fitz-Strathearn, sometimes 
Fitz-Clarence, and thirty-two printed pages of 
letters addressed by him to a lady of title, and so 
printed no doubt for the purpose of extorting 
money from her or from her family ; also various 
other papers connected with the Princess too 
numerous to mention. 

I have since from time to time exposed the 
utter falsity of many of Mrs. ‘Serres’s statements. 
I do not believe there is one which I cannot 
equally demolish, and I hope to be permitted to 
perform a duty which I feel I owe to the Crown 
and the nation, even though by so doing I offend 
those enlightened patriots who compound for their 
abuse of royalty by their patronage of those who 
are only pretenders to it. 

After replying to the shake of the head which 
this statement may evoke from some grave 


reader, 
“ My pulse as yours does temperately keep time, 
And beats as healthful music,” 


I will give him an account of a curious fact which 





I have just discovered, and which deserves a place 
in a future history of imposture. 

It is a strong proof of Mrs. Ryves’s justifica- 
tion in believing the public had forgotten all 
about Mrs. Serres’s absurd claim, that, when she 
revived it nearly half a century later, she had 
the audacity to start, as her mother had done 

fore her, with the marriage of Dr. Wilmot to 
the Polish Princess ; and Mrs. Ryves must have 
known, though nobody else in court, including the 
learned counsel, knew it, that the Polish Princess 
had been proved to be a nonentity as long ago as 
1825 ! 

Those who, like myself, are unfortunately old 
enough to remember the Princess Olive will 
remember that one of her rivals in notoriety was 
Mr. ex-Sheriff Parkins. This gentleman had a 
reputation for gallantry, recorded in a pungent 
epitaph which some of your readers may recollect, 
while on the other hand he was charged with 
having given to her husband an amatory epistle 
which he had received from Mrs. Serres. As the 
letter, a very characteristic one, has been published 
in other places besides the Memoir of Serres (p. 37), 
and as there is no reason to believe that the sheriff 
was guilty of the conduct imputed to him, there is 
no necessity for its reproduction here. 

That the sheriff was at one time a believer in 
Mrs. Serres there is little doubt ; but the delusion 
did not last long, and his love must have been 
violent, to judge from the violent hate to which it 
turned. I have now before mea cutting from a 
newspaper (name unknown), which contains a long 
vituperative letter from the ex-sheriff, dated De- 
cember 29, 1824, in which he speaks of having 
“some years ago, in a letter written to a morning 
paper, denounced as forgeries” the documents pro- 
duced by her, and having since “ produced con- 
vincing proofs that the Duke of Cumberland could 
not be her father.” But the interest of the letter 
turns upon the contradiction, complete and satis- 
factory, which it furnishes to the absurd story of 
Dr. Wilmot having married a sister of Poniatowski. 

The object of the letter is to publish the ex- 
sheriff's correspondence with the Countess Tysz- 
kiewiez, a niece of Poniatowski, who was in 
England in the autumn of 1824. Mr. Parkins 
took advantage of her being in London to address 
an inquiry respecting her uncle’s visit to this 
country, which concludes with the following pas- 
sage :— 

“Was Stanislaus, the late King of Poland, ever in 
England? If so, in what year did he come, and in what 
year did he return to Poland? Had King Stanislaus a 
sister styled Princess Poniatowska! If so, did she come 
to England with her brother the king? and if she 
returned to Poland? and if so, did she ever acknowledge 
to have been married while in England ?” 


To these categorical questions the following 
reply from the Princess is short and complete :— 
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From the Princess Poniatowska to J. W. Parkins, Esq. 
* Londres, le 22 Oct. 

“J'ai regu, monsieur, la lettre que vous m’avez fait 
Yhonneur de m’écrire, avec les papiers et les questions 
qui y étaient jointes. Le feu Roi de Pologne, Stanislaus 
Auguste, a tres positivement été en Angleterre dans sa 
jeunesse, mais jamais aucune de ses sceurs n'est venue en 
Angleterre 4 aucune époque. Voila ce que je puis cer- 
tifier. Je pense, monsieur, avoir satisfait par ces réponses 
& votre désir ; et suis avec la plus parfaite estime tout a 
yous, La Comtesse Tyszkiewiez, 

Princesse Poniatowska.” 

Encouraged by the courtesy of the countess, the 
sheriff again wrote to her; but, owing to her 
return to Paris, the letter did not reach her for some 
time. To that letter, in which he requested her 
to reply to him “with your signature in full, and 
seal attached to certify the same, as also the 
number, ages, and titles of the late King Stanis- 
laus’s sisters,” the following is the lady’s reply :— 

*“ Paris, Novembre 15, 1824. 

“ Je vous demande pardon, monsieur, de la distraction 
qui m’a fait emporter, sans le savior le paquet que vous 
m’avez fuit l'honneur de m’adresser la veille de mon 
départ de Londres. Quant au deux lettres du 25 et 26 
Octobre, dont je recois 4 l'instant le duplicate, en date 
du 12 Novembre, je ne lesai point recues. Je m’empresse 
de vous renvoyer les lettres de la soi-disante Princesse 
Olivia, que vous reclamez, et j'y joins ici l’assertion la 
plus positive que jamais aucune de mes tantes, scours du 
feu Roi Stanislaus Auguste, n’a été en Angleterre ni 
avec ni sans lui. C'est la, je pense, monsieur, |’affirma- 
tion que vous désirez, et & laquelle je joins l’assurance de 
ma plus parfaite estime. 

(Signé) La Comtesse Tyszkiewiez, 
Princesse Poniatowska.” 

The alleged marriage of Dr. Wilmot to a kins- 
woman of Poniatowski is the foundation on which 
the whole superstructure of Mrs. Serres’s claim to 
be Olive, Princess of Cumberland, was founded. 

I have now shown that, so long since as 1824, 
it was proved on the highest authority that Ponia- 
towski had no such kinswoman, therefore the whole 
superstructure falls to the ground. 

And yet, in 1866, Mrs. Ryves could bring 
forward this absurd claim in a court of justice, 
and instruct her counsel learned in the law to 
open her case with the marriage of Dr. Wilmot to 
Princess Poniatowski. 

Surely the force of impudence could no further 
go! Wituiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 





WHO SHOT NELSON? 

“ Adventures of the ‘French Sergeant’ who claimed 
to have Shot Nelson and to have all but Witnessed the 
Assassination of Admiral Villeneuve.” 

A short article in the Daily Telegraph of 
Dec. 28, 1875, suggested by the death, at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, of Miss Hardy, the daughter of 
Nelson’s “ Hardy,” has just come before me. In 
it the relics of Nelson are alluded to, and the ball 
which killed him (now with its setting in the pos- 





session of her Majesty, the gift of the niece of Sir 
Wm. Beatty, M.D.) is noticed as one “likely to 
reawaken the curious controversy regarding the 
hand by which Nelson fell.” The article thus 
refers to the Memoirs of a French Sergeant, “an 
English translation of which was published by Mr. 
Colburn some forty years since,” in which “the 
writer distinctly and impudently claimed the 
honour of having slain the scourge of the French 
navy. He was armed, he said, with a ship’s 
musket, and fired at random, but was much over- 
joyed when he saw the English lord ‘drop.” I 
possess a rather rare collection of naval memora- 
bilia, having had relatives who distinguished 
themselves in the service, and among my books 
have the work alluded to, the correct title of which 
is, Adventures of a French Sergeant during his 
Campaigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, 
éc., from 1805 to 1823, with the English editor’s 
preface. It was published in 1827 (fifty years 
ago) by Henry Colburn, of New Burlington Street. 

The writer of the article doubtless wrote of this 
work from memory, and therefore his slight 
exaggeration of Robert Guillemard’s (for such is 
the name he gives) self-glorification at his shot 
—fired from the tops of the Redoubtable, “ at 
hazard,” among the officers near Nelson, on the 
poop of the Victory—having hit the admiral, 
whom he recognized by his orders and loss of one 
arm, is pardonable. The claimant of the invidious 
honour, if one reads the account published by Col- 
burn, rather excites surprise at his abstinence from 
crying, “ Ha! ha!” over an enemy, and says that 
“though the shot that had brought down this 
admiral had rendered a service to my country, I 
was far from considering it an action of which I 
had a right to boast. Besides, in the general con- 
fusion every one could claim the honour ; I might 
not be believed ; so that I was afraid of furnish- 
ing my companions with a subject of ridicuie, and 
did not think proper to mention it to them, nor 
to the French officers I saw on board the Victory.” 

I do not wish to call special attention to the 
above, for the subject may have been exhausted, 
but to make it prefatory to asking if another state- 
ment made by the “French Sergeant” in his 
Adventures ever gained any worthy belief. He 
states that he was amanuensis to Villeneuve on 
board the Victory, after his capture, and that, on 
his having obtained liberty to return to France, he 
travelled to Morlaix with the admiral, thence to 
Rennes, where Villeneuve was assassinated, and 
that he was all but a witness to the act, heard 
the assassins departing from the bedchamber, too 
late to give assistance to Villeneuve, whom he 
found with “five deep wounds piercing his breast.” 
He then tells of his arrival at Paris, and his being 
sent for and examined by Napoleon as to the cir- 
cumstances of the death. Would any contributor 
to “N. & Q.” be able to give any idea if there was 
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ever ground stated on reliable evidence of an 
act of murder having ended Villeneuve’s days, 
rather than the general belief that he died by 
suicide? I may add that the “ French Sergeant ” 
states that he was a conscript soldier, and that his 
service on the Redoubtable was his first taste of 
battle. A. L. G. 





THOMAS HILL JAMIESON. 

It was with a feeling of the deepest regret that 
I learned, from an appreciative obituary notice in 
the Scotsman of the 10th instant, of the death, on 
the 9th, of my lamented friend T. Hill Jamieson, 
the keeper of the Advocates’ Library. His loss 
has affected me more than I can express, and 
leaves a scar that even time will not efface. Mu- 
tual sympathy in study made us acquainted, and 
a few hours’ conversation was sufficient to show 
us that however little we knew upon the subject of 
our especial study, as compared to what we de- 
sired to know, at least we had devoted the atten- 
tion of love to the object we had pursued. Plea- 
sant, indeed, were the first hours passed in literary 
retrospect, and reciprocal the delight to find that 
each had been over the same ground, the sounding 
of one another’s knowledge of books and authors, 
till we separated, like two fencers, each of whom 
had obtained advantages sufficient to convince the 
other of his opponent’s devotedness to his art. 
This is the simple truth, though it may appear 
egotistical, and the result was an acquaintance 
which was kept alive by correspondence from time 
to time. I little thought how serious was his ill- 
ness when he wrote to mea few months ago that he 
had been on the Continent for the benefit of his 
health, but had returned rather worse than better. 

He was most careful and conscientious in his 
work. When editing the Ship of Fools I obtained 
for him, that he might be accurate, an office copy 
ef Alexander Barclay’s will from Doctors’ Com- 
mons. In 1872 he issued a prospectus of Halkett's 
great—and, so many deaths has it seen, I might 
almost say fatal—work on the Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Authors of Great Britain, noticed 
by me in your number for May 18, 1872. The 
task of editing the MS. proved far greater 
than had been anticipated, and, in spite of the 
most arduous work which Jamieson’s co-editor, 
Mr. Laing, has devoted to it, no further announce- 
ment as to its progress has been made during the 
last three years. 

Jamieson was always engaged upon some 
laborious undertaking, the editing of the new 
printed Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library (as 
to which I published a note in your number for 
May 8 of last year) alone being sufficient to occupy 
the time and energies of a large staff. Having 
read nearly every line of this, so far as printed, I 
ean testify to the great care of the joint editors, 


aware that it is far from realizing the ideal cata- 
logue which both would have desired. 

The Scotsman informs us that he was born in 
“ August, 1843.” The same paper on June 12, 
1872, announced his marriage, on the day previous, 
to Jane Alison Kilgour, who, with two sons, sur- 
vives him, to mourn his premature loss at the 
early age of thirty-two. Should I be spared, 
Jamieson’s sons, in future years, may rely on one 
friend at least for their father’s sake. 

Ratrnu Tomas, 
38, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Tue Course or THOUGHT CONTRARY TO THE 
Course or Action.—I have met with two curious 
translations in our A. V. which are not altogether 
indefensible if taken as illustrations of this strange 
phenomenon. 

1. Acts v. 30:—‘O Oeis rav TaATépwv OV 
yyepev "Inooty, dv ipets duexerpicacbe Kpeud- 
gavtes éxi £tAov.—*The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a 
tree.” The translators almost invariably turn an 
aorist participle into a co-ordinate verb, preceding 
the main verb of the Greek. But here it is rather 
amusing to notice that the comparatively unusual 
position of the participle after the principal verb 
has caused translators to bring out a torepoy 
mpérepov in their version. I think that, to say 
the least, this might lead to some misconception of 
the truth in the case of a misinformed reader. 

2. Eph. v. 26 :—iva aut) v ayudar, kaQapioas 
Tt Aovtpe tod Bdaros év pijpat.—* That he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word.” Here the action of cleansing 
is exactly coterminous and simultaneous with that 
of washing. But the mistake, if such it may be 
called, is exactly parallel with the former. I have 
heard this called a serious mistranslation, which it 
certainly is not, although it would have been 
better rendered differently. 

The well-known passage from the neid, 

“ Moriamur et in media arma ruamus,” is about 
the best instance of this figure of speech that I 
know of. The other quotations cited above are 
perfect instances in the Greek, albeit that the 
language used is ordinary enough. It is when co- 
ordinate verbs are employed that the trope becomes 
striking, as a conjunction nearly always implies 
an order in action which corresponds to the order 
of the words. 
Deduction and induction may be well explained 
by this means, the former being the scientific ex- 
pression of the course of thought, the latter of the 
course of action. DvuNELMENSIS. 


Lrvgs on THE Letter H.—The following lines 
on “poor letter H” have been given me by a 
lady who is not actually a native of the county in 





Halkett and Jamieson ; at the same time being 





question, but of an adjoining one. I do not re- 
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member ever to have seen them before, and as they 
are perhaps also new to many of your readers, I 
send them to “N. & Q.” for their amusement :— 
Remonstrance from the Letter H to the Inhabitants of 
Shropshire. 
“ Whereas by you we have been driven 
From hearth and home, from hope and heaven, 
And placed by your most learn'd society 
In exile, anguish, and anxiety, 
We hereby claim full restitution, 
And beg you ‘ll mend your elocution.” 
Answer from the Inhabitants of Shropshire. 
** Whereas we ‘ve rescued you, ingrate, 
From hell, from horror, and from hate, 
From hedgebill, horsepond, and from halter, 
And consecrated you in altar, 
We think your claim is an intrusion, 
And will not mend our elocution.” 


JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Lisert Homtines.—In the History of Land- 
holding, just published by one of your correspon- 
dents, Mr. Fisher, there occurs rather an impor- 
tant discussion as to the character of the allegiance 
sworn to the Conqueror by the liberi homines, at 
the meeting at Salisbury in 1086. 

On the one hand are ranged the names of Sir 
Martin Wright, Sir William Blackstone, Hallam, 
and Freeman ; and on the other are those of Mr. 
Stubbs and the author of the History of Land- 
holding, to which I may add that of Finlason, in 
Reeves’s History of English Law. 

The point involved is best conveyed in the 
words of H»llam on the one side, and Finlason on 
the other. Hallam (Europe, p. 527, Murray) says: 

“ William received at Salisbury in 1085 (sic) the fealty 
of all landholders in England, both those who held in 
chief and their tenants, thus breaking in upon the feudal 
compact in its most essential attribute, the exclusive 
dependence of a vassal upon his lord.” 

Finlason, in a note to Reeves’s History of Eng- 
lish Law (vol. i. p. 54, note b), writes :— 

“No sudden or sweeping change in our institutions 
was effected, and the tenure of land, except so far as re- 
garded those who held under military tenure, was left 
unaffected. The charter of the Conqueror, indeed, im- 
posed an oath of allegiance upon all freemen ; but alle- 
giance implies protection.” 

Mr. Stubbs does not seem to attach much im- 
portance to this point, for he does not speak at all 
decisively, though Mr. Fisher claims this au- 
thority for his point of view ; and, as the position 
of the liberi homines is intimately connected with 
the question of the influence of feudalism in Eng- 
land, and has been so much discussed by consti- 
tutional historians, it is important to know what 
new light can be thrown upon the transactions 
which took place at the meeting at Salisbury above 
referred to. Feudalism was distinctly an effect 
of the collision of Roman law with barbaric cus- 
tom, and therefore would be less predominant in 
England than on the Continent. The words of 
Hallam seem to imply that William destroyed 


feudalism, while the usual inference is that he 
introduced or rather intensified it, which is quite 
compatible with Finlason’s remark as above. 

G. Lavrence Gomme, F.R.H.S. 


Spectra, Prayrer.—The following, from the 
Exeter Western Times, of December 31, 1875, 
ought to be recorded for the benefit of posterity. 
Pynes is a few miles from Exeter :— 

“The state of the Revenue, as revealed in an antici- 
patory article on it in the Times, gives joy to our Right 
Hon. Neighbour, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
will be taken as an answer to the Special Prayer put up 
in Pynes Church, to the effect ‘that Divine Providence 
would be pleased to give prosperity to the financial 
affairs of this great Country, in order that an Illustrious 
Parishioner might enjoy the blessings of this hallowed 
season undisturbed by apprehensions of an adverse 
reckoning at the end of the Financial Year.’ The Times 
says that the latest reckoning of the several returns 
shows that the state of the Revenue is more favourable 
than was expected. There is an addition of halfa million 
to the total increase for the year, and the Budget esti- 
mate is substantially exceeded, which augurs well for the 
conclusion of the year.” 

A. R. B. 


Severe Wiyters.—It may interest some of 
your readers to mention that, about the Christmas 
of 1645, the cold was so intense that three men out 
of the forces of Colonels Birch and Morgan 
perished in the snow, during the night march which 
led to the surprise and capture of Hereford ( Lords’ 
Journals, Dec. 22); the river Wye being then so 
hard frozen at that place as to admit of the escape 
of several persons across it, among whom was the 
Royalist governor, Col. Barnabas Scudamore. 


T. W. Wess. 


“Tarrer.”—During the course of a trial at the 
recent Winter Gaol Delivery at Leeds, a witness 
said that the prisoner described himself to her as 
a “ tatter,” and as having been out “ tatting.” On 
being asked for an explanation, she described a 
“tatter” as “a man who went about picking up 
old rags and such-like.” This curious word, which 
appearsexactly equivalent tothe French chiffonnier, 
seems werthy a note in “ N. & Q.” 

Mripp.Le TEmMpPLar. 


Ricnarp Harvey’s ALLUSIONS TO THE DRAMA. 
+In Richard Harvey’s Lambe of God, Lond., 
1590, there are several allusions to contemporary 
literature which I have never seen quoted. 

In one of his long-winded sentences this very 
affected writer has the following string of com- 
parisons :— 

* As far asunder as the tales of mort Arthur and the 
bookes of Moses, as the golden legend of Iron saints and 
the Actes of the Apostles, as the scenes of Davus and 
the Psalmes of David, as the writings of Martin and the 
works of an honest man.”—P. 55. 

It is probable, I think, that in Davus Harvey 
had some particular person in view. Remembering 
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the nature of the reference made, or reputed to 
have been made, by Greene to Shakspeare, one is 
almost tempted to believe that the disparaging epi- 
thet may have been intended for him. On the 
other hand, the antithetical point of the compa- 
rison seems to require that Marlow should be 
inferred. Or was it Lilly, the old antagonist of 
Gabriel, a supposition which is perhaps favoured 
by the introduction of Martin as climax? In 
another place Harvey, who seems to have inherited 
all the family talent for scolding, calls Martin “ 

bloody massacrer and cut-throat in jester’s apparel.” 

Many passages of the book seem to be indirectly 
levelled at Marlow and his school. Writing of 
the irreligious tendency of the popular literature 
and stage, Harvey says :— 

“The heathen writers themselves never set any men 
but the vaynest and maddest of all the rest against their 
Priestes, which men either lived in reproach or came to 
shame, or for the time were generally reputed reproach- 
full and shamefull men, as may appear in their gigan- 
tomachies and theomachies, commonly made even of 
poets, in reverence of religion, the causes of greatest 
mischiefs and sorowes, to which end and purpose all 
the most ancient tragedies have been written even every 
one of them, as R. Harvey hath proved in his Logical 
and Enthymematicall Analysis dedicated to the valiant 
and vertuous noble Lord, the Earle of Essex.” —P. 147. 
The italics are Harvey's. 

This refers, I suppose, to his Ephemeron, pub- 
lished in 1583. Some one who is fortunate enough 
to have access to this very rare book should care- 
fully examine it for any incidental allusions to our 
early drama. 

Nashe calls Harvey a “ theologicall gimpanado,” 
and his “sheepish discourse” of the Lambe of 
God, “a dish of divinitie brewesse which the dogs 
would not eate” (Apologie of Pierce Pennilesse, 
Lond., 1593). The same writer tells us that “ Kit 
Marloe was wont to say that Richard Harvey was 
an asse, good for nothing but to preach of the Iron 
Age.” Most of Harvey’s readers will be of the 
same opinion. C. Exxtiot Browne. 


CurisTiAN Names : ALBERT.—It is a common 
opinion that this name was not used in England 
before the marriage of the Queen with her late 
consort. It is not so, however. In (Dring’s) Cata- 
logue of the Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen thet 
have Compounded for their Estates, 8vo., 1655, 
p. 51, occurs the name of Albert Hodsham, a recu- 
sant. His fine was 53/. 6s. 8d. Halbert was in 
Scotland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by no means an uncommon Christian name. 


K. P. D. E. 


Tue Aspen 1x Uxster.—It is remarkable how 
few nurserymen in Ireland know the right names 
of the trees and shrubs which they cultivate and 
sell. This is especially the case with the different 
species of poplars. The aspen in particular, though 
far from uncommon, is quite unknown by that 


name, so far as I have observed, in Ulster. At 

last one man puzzled me by speaking of a “ quig- 

genespy, ” by which I found that he meant “quaking 
8. T. P. 


aspen.” 


Inscaiptions on Ciock Faces.—It has occurred 
to me that, following the “Inscriptions on Bells,” 
some on clock faces would be found both curious 
and interesting to the readers of “N. & Q.” I 
append, as a beginning, the following that have 
come under my notice :— 

“T serve thee here with all my might; 
I tell the hour both day and night. 
If thou wilt example take by me, 
Serve thy God as I serve thee.” 

“ Here my master bids me stand 
And mark the time with faithful hand. 
What is his will is my delight, 
To serve him well by day and night. 
Master, be wise, and learn of me 
To serve thy God as I serve thee.” 

G. H. A 
Pendleton. 


FoorsaLt.—aAs this game is now so popular at 
most of our public schools, it may interest many 
to know what a thoughtful and intelligent man 
wrote about it in the reign of Henry VIII., before 
Stubbes denounced it so vehemently in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time :— 

** Some men wolde say that in the mediocritie, which 
I have soo moche praysed in shootynge, why shuld not 
bouling, claishe pynnes, and koytynge, be as moche com- 
mended? Veryly as for the two laste, be to be vtterly 
abiected of all noble men, in lyke wyse foote balle, 
wherein is nothynge but beastely fury, and extreme 
violence, whereof procedeth hurte, and consequently 
rancour and malice do remayn with them that be 
wounded, wherefore it is to be put in perpetual sylence.” 
—Sir T. Elyot’s Governor (1537 ed.), f. 93 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Boy Bisuors.—In the Book of the Household 
of Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, in 
the year 1512, are the following entries :— 

“Item.—My lord usith and accustomyth yerely when his 
lordship is at home, to yef unto the barne bishop (Jairn 
bishop) of Beverley when he comith to my lord in Christ- 
mas halip-dapes, when my lord keepeth his house at 
Lukynfield, xxs. 

“ Ttem.—My lord usith and accustomyth to gif yerely, 
when his lordship is at home, to the barne bishop of 
York when he comes over to my lord in Chrystynmass 
hally-dayes, as he is accustomed yerely, xxs.” 


J. N. B 


Tavern Sicrs.—“ Appii Forum,” at Cribyn, in 
Cardiganshire ; “Cow and Scissors,” in the Glebe- 
land, Merthyr Tydvil. TC. U 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Sir Heyry Worron.—The admirable pastoral 
letter, which the Bishop of Winchester has just 
addressed to his clergy, recalls to mind “ that 
useful apothegm,” as Izaak Walton terms it, which 
Sir Henry Wotton caused to be inscribed on his 
tomb in the chapel of Eton College :— 

“‘ Hic jacet hujus sententie primus author, 

Disputandi pruritus, Ecclesiarum scabies.” 
If this was applicable to the religious controversies 
of the seventeenth century, it is scarcely less so to 
those of the nineteenth. We can but hope that 
the “ecclesiz scabies” will not, as it did in the 
seventeenth, eat up the substance of the Church, 
and issue in the entire dissolution of it. Izaak 
Walton admits that the claim of Sir H. Wotton to 
the authorship of this pregnant sentence cannot 
be sustained, “as it was known long before his 
time,” and must have been met with by Sir H. 
Wotton in the course of his extensive reading. 
But he urges an ingenious and charitable apology 
for the mistake by saying that “his mind (2. ¢. at 
thé close of his life) was then so fixed upon that 
part of the communion of saints which is above, 
that an holy lethargy did surprise his memory.” 
He also suggests that possibly— 

“Almighty God was then pleased to make him a 
prophet, to tell the Church militant, and particularly 
that part of it in this nation, where the weeds of con- 
troversy grow to be daily more numerous, and where 
men have consciences that boggle at ceremonies, and 
yet scruple not to speak and act such sins as the antient 
Christians believed it to be a sin to think; and where, 
as our reverend Hooker saith, ‘ Former simplicity and 
meekness of spirit is not now to be found, because zeal 
hath drowned charity, and skill meekness.’ It will be 
good to think that these sad changes have proved this 
epitaph to be a useful caution unto us of this nation, 
and the sad effects thereof in Germany have proved it to 
be a mournful truth.” 

I have ventured to give these valuable sentences 
at length, as bearing so forcibly upon the present 
condition of the religious world ; but my object is 
rather to inquire, from some of your learned corre- 
spondents, the real history of “this prudent and 
plous sentence, which discovers the disposition 
and preserves the memory of its author,” and to 
learn who was the author of it, and what is the 
earliest source to which it can be traced. 

G. B. B. 

Chester. 

[In Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s recently published History of 
Eton College, 1480-1875 (Macmillan), the epitaph is thus 
given :— 

“ Hic jacet hujus sententie primus author, 

Disputandi pruritus fit Ecclesiarum scabies, 
Nomen alias quzre.” 


tion which Sir Henry Wotton composed for his own 
tombstone. ... . The stone has since been moved, and 
now forms part of one of the steps leading into the 
choir.” 


Lapy GREENVILL.—In the college chest there are 
more than a dozen letters, some merely fragments, 
signed Mary Howard, addressed between 1639- 
1642 to Mr. George Cutteford of Walradden, 
Devon, her agent. My predecessor, Dr. J. M. 
Neale, in his History of Sackville College, ascribes 
these letters to Lady Greenvill, the wife of Sir 
Richard Greenvill, the Royalist leader, who, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, “ prevailed with a rich widow 
to marry him, who had be»n a lady of extraordinary 
beauty, which she had not yet outlived; and 
though she had no great dower by her husband, a 
younger brother of the Earl of Suffolk, yet she 
inherited a fair fortune of her own, near Plymouth; 
and was besides very rich in a personal estate, and 
was looked upon as the richest match of the West.” 
Any information respecting this lady will greatly 
oblige THe WARDEN. 

Sackville College, East Grinstead. 


PAGANO, OR PAGANA, OF NapLes.—Can any of 
your readers, learned in the genealogia of the Two 
Sicilies, inform me whether there be living de- 
scendants of this ancient Neapolitan family? 
Part of its history, down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, is given by Signor Filiberto 
Campanile in his Armi overo Insegne dei Nobili 
dei Napoli, 1681. From this work, and from the 
archives of the church of 8. Giovanni di Sala 
sopra Forenza in Basilicata, it appears that the 
founder of this family (to which belonged the 
famous Hugo de Paganus, the founder of the Order 
of the Knights Templars) was a member of the 
house of Paganus de Sancto Karilefo, and was a 
companion of Tancred the Norman, in his Sicilian 
expedition in the eleventh century. By the Actus 
Pontificum Canomannensium we learn that the 
family of Paganus was in existence at St. Carilef 
(the modern St. Calais, department of Sarthe, on 
the river Anille) so early as the second century of 
the Christian era, when the representative of that 
house gave to St. Turribius, the second Bishop of 
Mans, land whereon to found a monastery (see 
also Le Dictionnaire Géographique de M. La- 
martiniére, sub voce Saint Calais). But is the 
Neapolitan branch of the family still in existence ; 
and, if so, where are its representatives to be 
found ? Hamon Larrotey, B.A. 


Masor Francis Prerson fell gloriously on 
January 6, 1781, at Jersey, whilst defending the 
island against the enemy, led by Baron de Rulle- 
court, of the Frencharmy. Pierson’s father resided 
at the time at York. Can any person inform me 
whether any members of this family are living ? 

Jonn SULLIVAN, 





Mr. Lyte adds that the above “ was the simple inscrip- { 


Homesdale, Jersey. 
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Witsrorp Famity or Kent.—In the British 
Museum is to be found “ A Copie of the Visitation 
Book of the County of Kent, as taken by John 
Philpot, Rouge Dragon, Marshal and Deputy to 


' 





| 
James Wilsford, died— Elizabeth, d. and co- 
in his father’s life- | heir of — Manwaring, 
time. of Cheshire. 


Sir James Wils-_.Elizabeth, d. of Mary, lst wife, bur. 
ford, Knt. of | Sir Edw. Fish, in Rochester Ca- 
lleden. of Bedford, Knt. thedral. 


Thomas Wilsford, 
zt. 4, 1663. 


quent to 


Particulars respecting the family, subse 
. CG. G, 


the last dates, are requested. C 


Otp Scnoot Boox.—When my father first 
went to school, in the early part of the present 
century, he used a book which he has still, and he 
is very desirous to know who was the author of it. 
At p. 1 is “A Compendious English Grammar, 
divided into short lessons.” This extends to 
p. 38, and forms Part I. 

P. 39, Part II. History of the kings of England, 
and the most remarkable events of each reign. 
Each sovereign from William the Conqueror to 
George IT. has a quatrain,—e.g., 

* William, a spurious branch of Rollo’s race, 

From Norman’s duke to England's king we trace ; 

He conquer’d Saxon Harold, seiz’d the throne, 

Was brave, but proud, and partial to his own,” 
—a character of the sovereign, and “ Remarkable 
Events.” Under George III. there are only the 
style and titles. 

P. 81, Part III. Geography. This includes a 
description of each county, with its curiosities. 

P. 148, Part IV. A chronological table. Ex- | 
tends from the creation of the world to 1776. 

P. 167, Part V. Tables in arithmetic. 

P. 178, Part VI. An alphabetical list of foreign 
coins, with their English value. 

P. 185. Finis. 

The size of the printed part of a page is six 
inches by three. As the title is lost, and there is | 
no colophon, I should be glad to know the place | 
and date of publication, as well as the author's | 


name. ‘BA 
Winterton, Brigg. 


Wm. Camden, Clarencieux, Annis 1619, 1620, and 
1621,” with additions and an index by Edward 
Hasted, author of The History of Kent. Herein 
appears the pedigree of Wilsford, ending thus :— 


| 
Anne Touchet,— Edward Wils-—Elizabeth, d. of 


dau. of Lord | ford. — Bargrave. 
Castlehaven. | 
aaa : 
—Robert Wils-_... dau. of Sir Robert 
ford. | Faunce, Knt., 2nd 


wife, 


Robert Wilsford, d. in... 
his father’s lifetime. 


Robert Wilsford, an 
infant, 1764. 


Boydell of London. They have been estimated 
at a very high value, and I am desirous to know 
the real value, They are in fine condition, bound 
in whole calf. Y. S. M. 


Sono Sevare.—<As the word Soho has been of 
difficult etymology, I beg to refer the readers of 
“N. & Q.” to the MS., No. 392, vol. xiv., of the 
Lambeth Palace Library, seen by me to-day 
(Jan. 7), containing a letter, anno 1695, from 
Rose Street, St. Hoe’s Square. Was this a cor- 
ruption of Hugh, Huon, Hoel, Hubert, &c., brought 
by the recent French immigrants after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 to that vicinity? 

8S. M. Dracn. 


Tue Orver or THE CaMALDo.iTEs.—To what 
book must I refer for a detailed history of this 
religious order? It was founded, I believe, in the 
eleventh century, by St. Romualdo. Any infor- 
mation respecting it will greatly oblige. 

¥. SY. 

“Sarurpay Nient’s Civs,” 1743.—Was this 
an actors’ society? Who was interested in it? 

F. G. S. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR ELLESMERE.— 

“Certain Observations concerning the Office of the 
Lord Chancellor.” Composed by the Right Honourable 
and Most Learned Thomas Lord Ellesmere, late Lord 
Chancellor of England. London, 1651. 8vo. pp. 120. 
Was this little book really written by Lord Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere or not? I have been under the 
impression that the Speech touching the Post Natt 
was the only work that he ever published, and I 


| believe it is commonly so stated in the memoirs of 
“Lier Verrratis.”—Can any of your corre- | his life. In the preface to the little book referred 


spondents give me some idea of the money value | to above it is stated: “ The copy of this treatise 
of a folio, in three volumes, bearing the above | was delivered unto me by John Harding, late of 
name? It is a collection of two hundred prints | Grayes Inne, Esquire, deceased, and one of the 
of pictures, by Claude de Lorraine, executed by | Readers of that Honourable Society, and by him 
Richard Earlom, and published in 1777 by John | affirmed to be composed by the Right Honourable 
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and most learned Thomas Lord Ellesmere, Lord 

Chancellor of England.” I shall be glad of any 

information on the subject of the real authorship 

of the book in question. J. P. EARWAKER. 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Tne Use or tHe Pastorat Srarr.—Has a 
“returned colonial” bishop, or a bishop who has 
resigned his see, the right to use a pastoral staff? 
My impression is that he has not, the pastoral 
staff being the symbol of jurisdiction, which juris- 
diction he has resigned. Does a coadjutor bishop 
in the Roman Catholic Church use one ? 

J. Woopwarp. 


“ OMNIS SALTUS IN CHOREA EST SALTUS IN PRO- 
FUNDUM CLOAC®.”—Whenceistheabove? Stubbes, 
in his Anatomie of Abuses, cites it as the saying 
of a “certain godlie doctor.” Prynne, in his 
Histrio Mastix, quotes from Perrin’s History of 
the Waldenses a very similar expression, which he 
attributes to Augustine, but a very careful search 
(through the indexes) has not enabled me to 
corroborate Prynne, or rather Perrin. 


H. H. §. C. 


Gerorce Butter or BALLYRAGGETT, KILKENNY. 
—Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion relative to him ?—as to when he died, who he 
was married to, and his descent from the Mount- 
garretts, particularly the latter, which I am very 
desirous of knowing. P. J. Cocan. 


A Porrratr.—A friend of mine has a portrait 
painted in oils on wood. On the right-hand side 
of the picture are these words: “Castellan (or 
Chambellan ?) de Philip 2 et duc Albert d’Au- 
triche et femme, Prince et Princesse, Ambassadeur 
sur Henry 4, Gouverneur de Maline, mort le 7 
Fevrier, 1612.” On the left-hand side, “ Boxtel et 
le... ” with some other words I cannot make 
out; preceding the word “ Boxtel” there have 
been some words which have evidently been cut 
off. Whose is this portrait ? 

ArtTuur ScHoMBERG. 


Cocxersanp Appey In Laycasnire.—The 
chartulary, or at least the register, of this monas- 
tery is believed to be still in existence, and in 
private hands. Information on this point is de- 
sired. H. Fisawicr, F.S.A. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Attnotas.—Can any one inform me who this 
alchemist was, and what was his previous career 
before he met with Cagliostro? There is a slight 
mention of him in Mr. Mackay’s History of Popu- 
lar Delusions, in connexion with Cagliostro. 


O. B. M. 








Replieg. 


THE O’NEILLS OF FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
(5™ §, iii. 407 ; iv. 130.) 

According to Perrus (5 8. iv. 130), the 
O’Neills of France “ would be the lineal legitimate 
posterity of Hugh the Great, the last O’Neill, 
through Terence, his son, and could alone pretend 
to the title of Prince, Count (or Earl) of Tyrone” ; 
whilst those of Spain “ would represent the branch 
of Clandeboy (‘Clan’ Aodh Buidhe’), and the 
proofs of both assertions have been thoroughly 
authenticated.” 

As to what concerns the O’Neills of Portugal I 
shall carefully abstain from any discussion. No 
document have I seen establishing whether or not 
they belonged to the younger and collateral branch 
of the royal and sovereign house of O'Neill. 

My intention is only to occupy myself with that 
of Spain. 

I am as well acquainted as Petrus could pretend 
to be himself with the documents on which such 
pretensions are based. They consist of— 

1. A copy of the Real Despacho de Hidalguia y 
Blasones, relating the letters of nobility incorporat- 
ing into the ranks of the Spanish noblesse or 
hidalquia these members of the O'Neill family, 
and duly certified by Don Antonio Rugula y 
Busueta, then king-at-arms of her Majesty Doia 
Isabella IT. 

2. A genealogical document drawn out in 1730 
by Hugh MacMahon, Archbishop of Armagh 
(Catholic), in favour of Phelim or Felix O’Neill, 
born in Ulster, 1720, who entered into the Spanish 
service in 1730, where he died Captain-Général of 
Arragon, a post of elevated military rank ; and 

3. A panegyric in Spanish of the above-men- 
tioned Don Felix, printed at Madrid, 1796. 

The first of these documents regards exclusively 
John (Shane) O’Neill, third son of Hugh O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, who was held in considerable 
favour at the Court of Spain. This affirmation 
responds to the question put forward by the author 
of the article in these terms, ‘“‘ Who was this John?” 
The epoch at which the letters of “ Hidalguia y 
Blasones” had been confirmed clearly points out 
that there could not be question of any other per- 
sonage. I take the liberty also of reminding 
Perrus that all the sons of Hugh the Great did 
not die in Rome. Hugh, the eldest, surnamed 
“the Baron,” did so in 1609, and was buried, by 
order of his Holiness Pope Paul V., in the church 
of S. Pietro in Montorio, on the Mount Janiculum, 
as is generally known. 

As to the second document, which traces the 
pedigree of Don Felix, it is perhaps well to remem- 
ber that the illustrious Hugh MacMahon might 
have been an eminent theologian, and, as his immor- 
tal printed work, Jus primatiale Ardmachanum, 
proves him to be, a canonist of remarkable superi- 
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ority ; but it by no means follows that this vener- 
able prelate was a skilful herald, or, even what 
is more essential, a correct genealogist. The 
Archbishop of Armagh effectively makes out the 
said Don Felix as descending from Terence (Tur- 
logh), brother, on both father’s and mother’s side, 
of John, the son of Hugh, whom he qualifies as 
“most serene Prince of Ulster, Earl of Tyrone, 
Viscount Mountjoy, Baron of Fews, Duncannon, 
and Strabane, Sovereign Lord of the two Princi- 
palities of Upper and Lower Clandeboy.” 

In the first place, I should be anxious to know 
where his Grace Archbishop MacMahon could 
have discovered that John was “ Viscount Mount- 
joy, Baron of Fews, and Sovereign Lord of Upper 
and Lower Clandeboy.” There exists, in this some- 
what whimsical and contradictory profusion of 
titles upon the same head, an historical and genea- 
logical chaos manifest to the most inexperienced 
student of Irish history, or any one who could have 
paid the least attention toour national annals, or who 
could have been in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the several branches forming part of the 
illustrious house of O’Neill. And, finally, I shall 
ask, where did his Grace find out that Terénce 
was brother, by both paternal and maternal 
descent, of John ? 

History teaches, and the Annals of the Four 
Masters confirms it, that Hugh the Great had only 
four legitimate sons, to wit, Hugh the Baron, 
everywhere designatéd as “ primogenitus,” or the 
eldest, Henry, John, and Brian. The same annals* 
inform us that, in the year 1600, Turlogh (Brasilagh) 
and Conn, sons of Hugh, commanded troops in his 
army. Now, at the same time, Brian, the youngest 
of the lawful male issue of the Prince of Tyrone, 
was only two years old, and Hugh, his eldest 
brother, fifteen years of age. Wherefore it stands 
to reason that Turlogh, surnamed Brasilagh, and 
Conn, of sufficient age to have commands in the 
army, must necessarily have been illegitimate. 

If it is to Turlogh Brasilagh that the archbishop 
attaches the O’Neills of Spain, how can he certify 
that he was brother from both father’s and 
mother’s side, when it was shown that John was 
legitimate and Turlogh illegitimate? How attri- 
bute to Turlogh, a natural son, titles belonging 
solely to the lawful issue of Hugh ? 

There exists, therefore, in the certificate of his 
Grace, an evident error. This could easily have 
been avoided did he but attach Don Felix to his 
true origin; that is to say, in giving him for 
ancestor Art (Arthur), second son of Turlogh, son 
of Henry. This Henry, of the branch of Fews, 
was the second husband of the mother of Hugh 
(Judith Maguire, of the Princes of Fermanagh), 
and widow of Ferdorcha, his father. Hence it 





a Four Masters, translated by Owen Connellan, 
p- 629. 





follows that Turlogh (Terence) was only the 
uterine brother of Hugh the Great, and descends 
not from him, but from his relative, Henry O'Neill 
of Fews. 

This opinion is corroborated by the Repertorium 
Rotulorum Cancellarie Ardmachane, p. 1640, and 
by the Annals of the Four Masters, p. 156, 
col. 2, Owen Connellan. 

A few words now upon the O’Neills of France, 
quoted in the title, but without being otherwise 
mentioned in the body of the article itself. 

This branch has very serious grounds to claim 
its descent from Hugh, Earl of Tyrone. Their 
title-deeds, which I have seen, and of which I can 
fully attest the importance, have been carefully exa- 
mined, controlled, and certified in 1784 by the 
body of officers (of whom one was a member of my 
own family) of the regiments of Walsh and of 
Dillon, in the French service. Their armorial 
bearings are exactly identical with those borne by 
Hugh O'Neill. Not so with the Spanish and 
Clandeboy branches. 

In conclusion to this note, allow me to add one 
simple observation on the subject of Celtic-Irish 
families : What does it really signify whether they 
descend from Patrick, Hugh, or John ? 

The essential point for each and every one of 
them is to establish that all the members are true 
scions of the true, recognized, and authentic stock, 
and not to be confounded amongst the multitude, 
whether by caprice, accident, choice, or otherwise, 
bearing the common name of the clan. 

This, with respect to the different branches of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, as also with the 
Chichesters, now O’Neill in the female line, cannot 
be contested. Narotton Bonaparte-WYsE. 

Dublin. 


“ Branp-New” anp “Spick anp Span New’ 
(5 S. iv. 24, 72, 255.)\—W. M. is indubitably 
wrong, and Archbishop Trench right. The com- 
monest care in investigating the matter would 
have shown W. M. that it. is not because, or 
wholly because, of the archbishop’s book that 
writers of the present day use brand instead 
of bran. If brand-new were a corruption of 
the Scotch bra’ new, the very last place where we 
should expect to find brand-new would be in Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dictionary.* Yet there W. M. will 
find it, with two quotations to support it, one of 
them from Burns, who spells it brent-new, a form 
which cannot possibly be a corruption of bra’, and 
which most clearly proclaims the connexion of 
brand-new with to burn. 

Jamieson, who gives essentially the same ex- 
planation of the term that Dr. Trench does, also 
says, “ This is certainly the same with Teut. brand 





* My edition is the second, and is dated 1840, or four- 
teen years before Dr. Trench delivered the lectures on 
which his book quoted by W. M. is based. 
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new,”+ and Richardsont quotes the Dutch brand- 
nieuw; but, though the word brand, in the sense 
of “ burning,” is found both in German and Dutch, 
I cannot find either of the forms quoted. The 
Germans say funkelneu or funkenneu (—=sparkling 
or spark-new, 7. ¢. so new as to glitter or give out 
sparks) ; or nagelneu (—nail-new, see note {) ; or 
they combine both and say funkelnagelneu. These 
are the expressions in commonest use, but there 
are a great many others. Thus we have blitzfun- 
kelnagelneu and hagelnagelneu;§ spanneu (=span- 
new, t.¢. shaving-, chip-, or splinter-new) ; and 
span is also combined with forms we have previously 
had, as in spanfunkelneu,|| spannagelneu. Then, 
again, we have nadelneu (needle-new);7 feuerneu 
(=fire-new, which occurs four times in Shak- 
speare, and is quoted by Dr. Trench) ; schmiedenew 
(=forge-new, 1. ¢. new from the forge); gliihneu 
(glowing-new) ; spaltneu (probably=splinter-new), 
and, joined with funkel, funkelspaltenneu ; krach- 
new (crack- or creak-new, used of new boots and 
shoes, and other things, such as furniture, which 
give vent to their newness by cracking or creak- 
ing); spurneu (trace- or track-new, 7. ¢. new as traces 
or tracks nearly always are), and, with nagel added, 
spurnagelneu ; and finally in Low German glootnij 
(=High German glutneu, which does not seem, 
however, to be used—but see above gliihneu—and in 
English glow-new, or much the same as fire-new) ; 
spelderntj or spoldernij (probably—=splinter-new) ;** 
and spult+ and spoolneu (—spool-new, 1. ¢., I sup- 
pose, fresh from the spool or bobbin). This very 
long list may be tedious, but is valuable, as I do 
not know that so many forms have ever been 
brought together before. I have collected them 
from different German dictionaries, such as San- 
ders’s, where there are the most (s.v. new), Kalt- 





+ The form new is English, and English only ; it is 
new in German and nxieww in Dutch. 

} Richardson, whose dictionary dates from 1844, also 
explains the term, “new from the fire or forge” ; whilst 
Webster, whose definition is “quite new; bright as a 
brand of fire,” quotes the form brand-new from the 
Tatler, a work of the last century. Was the archbishop 
alive then that he should be so absurdly charged with 
having “‘ created ” it ? - 

§ Bute and Hagel=lightning and hail, but they are 
often used as emphatic constituents in oaths (cf. our 
“blood and thunder”), and are probably so used here ; 
for, though lightning might have something to do with 
the gleaming or glittering of new or bright metal, what 
can hail have to do with nail, except indeed to rhyme 
with it? 

| Sanders also gives spanjinkelneu, but does not 
explain it. 

“| Nails are so common and so cheap that they are 
nearly always used new, though they may remain in use 
for years; whilst needles remain bright and look new as 
long as they are in use, for use keeps them bright. 

** Spelder is given by Halliwell (who quotes Palsgrave) 
48 meaning “‘ splinter or chip ” in old English. 

tt Spul, however=Spule, is the High Germ. equi- 


schmidt’s, Schmitthenner’s, and Low German dic- 
tionaries. 

The Dutch say nagelnieww (—nail-new) ; spelder- 
nieuw (probably=splinter-new, see note **, though 
speld or spelde=a pin) ; splinternieuw (=splinter- 
new); or they add spik (probably = spike or 
nail) to these last two, and say spikspelder- 
nieuw and spiksplinternicuw.tt Wedgwood also 
gives spellenieww (=splinter-new), but I do not 
find it, or any word like it, in my Dutch diction- 
aries. Compare, however, the Swedish spillerny, 
unjra. 

The Danes say funkelnde ny (==sp:rkling new) 
or splinterny (=splinter-new). And lastly the 
Swedes say splitterny (=splinter-new) and spil- 
lerny (probably with the same meaning, see our 
word spill in Wedgwood), written, I know not 
why, spillerstny in Wedgwood ; whilst in modern 
Icelandic I find (Cleasby) spannyr (—span-new), 
and should no doubt find other forms if there were 
an English-Icelandic part to Cleasby’s dictionary. 

All these forms are extremely interesting, for, 
while funkelneu, funkelnde ny, fewerneu, schmiede- 
neu, gliihneu, and glootnij seem to me to prove 
the correctness of the archbishop’s explanation 
of brand-new beyond ali doubt, the remaining 
forms (with the exception of krachneu, spurneu, 
and perhaps spulneu) illustrate, in a very re- 
markable manner, our equivalent spick and span 
new, and are themselves explained by the ex- 
planation given of this last in Webster, who 
defines it “quite new ; that is, as new as a spike 
or nailtt just made, and a chip just split.”9$ It 
will be noticed that the first part of spick and span 
new, that is spick, is found in Dutch, whilst the 
last part, span, occurs in German and Icelandic. 
It was reserved for us to combine the two. 

F. CHAnce. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Possessing the first edition of Alex. Ross’s For- 
tunate Shepherdess, Aberdeen, 1768, I am enabled 
to say that the poet there uses the word brand- 
new, as given correctly by Dr. Jamieson from the 
third edit., 1789; but, although this particular 
word is the same in both, the broad Buchan dia- 
lect is certainly throughout the latter brought into 

ti Halliwell gives spick—spike, whilst spit in Swedish 
=nail, so that probably in the Dutch words given above 
spik has one or other of these meanings. Compare also 
spiger in Danish=a large nail, and spiter in Low German 
=a small nail. In Norwegian, however, spit means “a 
chip, splinter, or match,” as pointed out by Wedgwood, 
s.v. spick ; and this may therefore possibly be the meaning 
of spick in spick and span new. But whether we give spick 
the meaning of chip, splinter, &c., or of spike or nav, is 
not of much importance, as we find chips, splinters, and 
nails all three combined with new in one or other of the 
languages quoted in the text: whilst that chips and 
nails may be combined in the same expression is 
clearly shown by the term spannagelneu. See note J. 

$§ —_ - and shavings are commonly new, as they 
are usually burned up as fast as made. 





valent of the Low Germ. Spool. 
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nearer conformity with the English. The first 
time I notice the alteration to brann-new is in an 
edition, Aberdeen, 1796 ; followed by that of Dun- 
dee, 1812, edited by the author’s grandson, the Rev. 
Alex. Thomson ; and now that by Dr. Longmuir, 
a few years ago. O 


"Hdn (5™ S. iv. 443, 494 ; v. 17.)—If in addition 
to Jelf's Grammar and Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
which I still hold to be sufficient, your correspon- 
dent will look into Suidas, Scapula, Hedrick, and 
especially Eustathius upon Homer, I fancy he will 
find that he has made no discovery. Iam appealed 
to to explain why the passage from Thucydides 
“was so wrongly translated by the famous Cam- 
bridge scholar.” I know not who this “ famous 
Cambridge scholar” may be, but I certainly prefer 
his rendering to that of Dunetmensis. It is, to my 
mind, closer to the original, and less paraphrastic. 
By reason of the hatred is the literal sense of xav’ 
€x os, and surely “ from a feeling akin to hate” is 
a more literal translation than “avowing the enmity 
they felt against the Lacedsemonians,” where, as I 
respectfully submit, the word in italics is an inter- 
polation quite uncalled for. Besides, this render- 
ing leaves the sense obscure, and naturally suggests 
the question—Who avowed their enmity, the 
Ithomites or the Athenians? Whereas the Greek 
seems unmistakable—xai avrovs ’A@nvaior 
deLdpevos Kar’ EyOos 75n 7d Aaxedatpoviwr, és 
Navraxtov xatwxtoav, which I think should be 
rendered, “ And by reason of their ancient grudge 
against the Lacedemonians, the Athenians took 
them under their protection, and placed them in 
the city of Naupactus.” But I must ask your 
correspondent to look again at Liddell and Scott, 
and candidly to say whether he does not think 
that his definition, or doctrine, is really covered by 
what these lexicographers say of 7} in its force of 
“the immediate past.” They give as examples— 
vot dn TeAcH&, ’tis already night—JI. 7, 282, 
293; 76 yap tpitov éoriv éros—Od. 2, 89; 
and his own quotation from the Philoctetes—éros 
765 dy déxarov. A reperusal of Jelf’s article 
confirms me in my opinion that he practically says 
all that DuneLMeEnsis contends for, with much in 
addition that he does not touch upon. 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 


Rasayus Mavrvus (5 S. iv. 268, 315, 389, 
434.)—As the passages from Deuteronomy cited 
for comparison are at variance with the Vulgate 
MS., and as the initial and final lines of the two 
prologues (so kindly copied by your correspondent 
K. K.) do not, contrary to all expectation, assist 
in discovering the date of the version adopted 
by the transcriber, the humble biographer of 
Rabanus Maurus finds himself at sea and out of 
his depth. 

The “ Venerabilis Abbas Hildivinus” named in 





the second prologue is Hilduin, Abbot of St. 
Denys, St. Germain des Prés, and St. Médard, at 
Soissons, the arch-chaplain of the king’s palace, and 
ex officio the supreme head of the clergy in the 
kingdom of France (a.p. 814). Having aided and 
abetted the rebellion of Lothaire and Pepin, the 
sons of Louis le Débonnaire, Hilduin was deprived 
in 830 of these preferments in the Church, and 
banished to Courbey, in Saxony. After a brief 
interval, he was restored to favour and all his 
ecclesiastical titles and dignities, through the in- 
fluential intercession of his former pupil, that dis- 
tinguished prelate and ornament of the Church, 
Hinemar, the Archbishop of Rheims. 

In his famous work, entitled Areopagitica, 
Hilduin wrote, at the command of the king, the 
history of St. Dionysius, the founder of the 
monastery, and reputed first Archbishop of Paris, 
whom he identified with Dionysius the Areopagite 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 34. This work, a farrago 
of fables and idle tales, obtained credit even to the 
seventeenth century, when its follies were exposed 
by the writings of Sismond, the confessor of 
Louis XIII. ; of Launoi, the learned critic ; and 
by other intelligent theologians of the period. 
Hilduin was born towards the close of the eighth 
century, and died a.p. 842. 

The question of the birthplace and nationality 
of Rabanus Maurus may be set at rest by quoting 
his own words :— 

“ Audi Rabanum ipsum,” writes Mabillon, “in Alcuini 
persona libros de Cruce Sacro offerentem pap, et sic de 
se loquentem. 

“ Tpse quidem Francus* genere est, atque incola silvx 
Bochoniz, hic missus discere verba Dei. 

Fuldz quippe, quod oppidum in Bochonid situm est, 

monachus erat, non tamen eo loci natus, sed in urbe 

Moguntid, ut ipse canit in —— suo.—Rabanus 

sepulturam suam designaverat Jfoguntie in monasterio 

Sancti Albini. 

“ Urbe quidem hdc genitus sum, ac sacro fonte renatus : 
In Pulda post hac dogma sacrum didici ” 

(Migne, Patrologia Cursus Completus, tom. 107, p. 10, 

auctore Mabillonio). 

It may be as well to mention that Alcuin’s 
revision gradually became corrupted, and in 1089 
corrections were made by Lanfranc of Canter- 
bury ; by Cardinal Nicolaus in 1150 ; and by the 
Cistercian Abbot Stephanus about the same date. 
Moreover, in the thirteenth century (in France 
especially), “ Correctoria” were drawn up, intro- 
ducing into the text a variety of readings and 
several mistakes, of which Roger Bacon justly 
complains, and quotes a glaring error in Mark viil. 
38, where “confessus” had been substituted for 
“ confusus.” Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Ports tHe Masters or Laneuace (4 §. xi. 
110 ; 5™ §. iv. 431, 491; v. 14, 37, 52.)—As I 








* Francus Orientalis. 
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consider this question more carefully, I see its 
extreme subtilty, and must confess that, when I 
first replied to Maxrocnezr, I did not understand 
its depth fully. 

Our discussion is only an additional instance of 
the fabulous shield, although I think that I view 
the golden side. This explains my involuntary 
petitio principis. 

My thesis is, however, still the same—that man 
is only the formal cause of variations in language : 
therefore he cannot, theoretically speaking, be 
regarded as the true cause of a change, any more 
than the sun can be said to cause the deviation of 
a tree towards himself. For, on a careful con- 
sideration, it is obvious that the tree’s principle of 
vitality is the efficient cause of the divergence, the 
sun being only the formal cause of it. 

I plead, therefore, for the objective, indepen- 
dent existence of language, on which man leaves 
his impress without altering the materials with 
which he is supplied. And it is just because no 
individual can effect a change, that language may 
be said to have a spontaneous growth, governed 
by fixed laws just as much as any other of nature’s 
processes. How else would MakrocuHerr explain 
the fact that Grimm’s law is so generally true ? 

Still, regarding the question subjectively, masses 
of men can sway language, but only so far as the 





the origin of it. And yet they can only do this 
when they act in accordance with the laws of lan- 
guage. For let Maxrocuerr attempt to reintro- 
duce an obsolete inflection, let him gather round 
him others for the same purpose, and still failure 
must ensue. On the other hand, as Makrocneir 
remarks, great men have changed the meaning of 
words, or even obtained the rejection of an inflec- 
tion, but only when they are followed by many 
others, and after a long lapse of time. 

To recapitulate, in order to secure any change 
whatsoever in language, it must—1l. Be sanctioned 
by a large number of competent authorities ; 2. 
Be in accordance with the laws of language. 

If we bring Lord Byron’s attempt before this 
tribunal, I think that it fails in the first requirement 
entirely, although it does not violate the second. 

Dr. Garry alludes to the misuse of will and 
shall, and I certainly think that this is a case in 
hand. From Shakspeare downwards these words 
have received continual maltreatment, and yet I 
venture to say that the beautiful distinction in 
meaning between the two is clearer than ever. 

Lord Byron was not much given to the use of 
the file, and I should think that he made a slip 
when he used Jay intransitively. W. H. 
Sacrum 


REGISTRUM BaTAVIANUM, A.D. 








formal cause of any change may be spoken of as | 1874-75 (5™ 8. i. 182) :— 
2 Names of Bisho: Name of | Date of Place of Consecrator Assisting Prelates 
oe | See. Election. Raw Consecration ’ tte , 


23 Johannes Heijkamp. 
Dec. 15 |April 
24 Kornelis Diependaal. 
July — | Nov. 


| 


Utrecht | 1874, 1875, 


Deventer 1875, 1875, 


Utrecht, in | K. J. Rinkel, Bp. 
28 | church of S.| of Haarlem, 22. 
Geertruida. 
Rotterdam, |J. Heijkamp, Abp.' K. J. Rinkel, Bp. of 
of Utrecht, 23. | Haarlem, 22; J. H. 
| Reinkens, Bp. in Ger- 
many (for the “Old 
| Catholics ”). 


17 |in church of 
S. Laurent. 





In completion of my former list of the Dutch 
Jansenist Bishops, I now send the above two suc- 
ceeding consecrations, and may note that Her- 
manus Heijkamp, late Bishop of Deventer, died 
October 28, 1874, aged 70, at Rotterdam, where 
he liad his episcopal seat ; also that his successor 
in that see, Bishop Diependaal, had been elected 
Abp. of Utrecht by the Metropolitan Chapter 
on Feb. 5, 1873, but then declined the episcopate, 
continuing as pastor of his parish at the Helder. 
The latter prelate now also succeeds Arch- 
bishop Heijkamp as pastor of Schiedam, as his 
diocese does not contain any members of the Jan- 
senist communion, thus continuing the anomal- 


The bishopric of Deventer was originally founded 
May 12, 1559, its first occupant having been Fr. 
Johannes Mabeuse, O. S. Fr., who was nominated 
in 1561, resigned in 1570, and died May 10, 
1577, after which the succession was as follows :— 
Fr. Gillis de Monte, O. S. Fr., consecrated Oct. 29, 
1570, resigned May 26, 1577, when Bernardus 
Heyrinck sat there from 1577 till 1579, and on his 
resignation Mgr. de Monte was again elected, 

| Aug. 6, 1587—after a vacancy of ten years, owing 
to the wars between the Dutch and Spaniards—but 
| he was finally removed from the see Sept. 2, 1588. 
The next two bishops, Albertus van Thill (elected 
| Sept. 2, 1588) and Gijsbertus Coeverinx (elected 


ous arrangement of performing the duties of a | in November, 1589), were not consecrated, nor in 
parish priest in another diocese, as has been the possession ; and the episcopal see of Deventer 
custom ever since the revival of the old see of 

Deventer, in the year 1757, owing to political 
causes, which then rendered it needful. 





} 
‘ 


ceased to exist in 1590, on the establishment of 
Calvinism in Holland (cf. Batavia Sacra, edit. H. 
F. Heussen, Leyden, 1719, ii. 184, and Historia 
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Episcopatés Daventriensis, Cologne, 1670). Since 
the restoration of the bishopric by the Jansenist 
Church there have been six occupants of the titular 
dignity, including the last consecrated ; and the 
pastoral staff presented to the new bishop, during 
the ceremony of his consecration, on Nov. 17, 
possessed a special interest as having belonged to 
Mgr. de Monte, who was Bishop of Deventer 
three centuries ago (as noted above), and who may 
be considered the last regularly consecrated 
possessor of the dignity. The chief point of in- 
terest in the consecration of Bp. Diependaal is 
that it is the first instance of three bishops having 
taken part in the consecration of a prelate of the 
Jansenist succession since the schism of 1723, 
when the Church of Holland separated from the 
Roman obedience (cf. Guardian, Nov. 24, 1875). 

y S. A, 


Richmond. 


Sr. Josern (5 §. iv. 450.)—The statement to 
which Ecciestasticvs refers is in Epiphanius, 
Her. 78, cap. vii., and is to the effect that Jacob, 
father of St. Joseph, was called Panthera, and 
that St. Joseph himself, and his brother Cleopas, 
bore the same title. But St. John Damascene 
(De Fide Orthodora, iv. 15) gives the name Pan- 
thera toa quite different man. He makes Panthera 
to be a brother of Melchi (St. Luke iii. 24), and 
grandfather to Joachim, the B. V. M.’s father. 
Eccuiestasticus will find both these statements 
quoted by Dr. Mill (On Pantheistic Principles, 
ii. 188, 189). C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Morgan Kavanagh, in his Origin of Language 
and Myths, states “ that the Jews, in their Talmud, 
say that the name of Jesus was Bar-Panther.” He 
also states that the learned antiquary, Dr. Stukeley, 
“informs us that the family name of Christ’s foster- 
father was Panther.” Morgan Kavanagh argues 
from this the truth of his etymology, viz., that 
“ Bar-Panther is equal to Car-Panther, hence car- 
penter.” See Origin of Language and Myths, 
vol. ii. pp. 186, 187, 189. Wma. HEANE. 


Wartcn Seats (5 §. iv. 450.)\—I am afraid 
that devices on watch seals are but broken reeds 
on which to lean as authorities for heraldic pre- 
tensions, and that “a dove volant, with an dive 
branch in its mouth,” or any other bird, especially 
if not heraldically treated, can in itself have no 
value in this way, though doubtless it may suggest 
interesting inquiry. J. r 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

The devices upon Mr. BEar’s seals are amongst 
the most common of the time when wax had not 
been superseded by the use of adhesive envelopes. 
Probability points, therefore, to their being neither 
heraldic nor masonic, but merely seals which have 
been purchased ready engraved. I am informed 


that it was very general to buy seals with figures 
already upon them, and, as any collector can tell, 
cornucopiz, doves volant, forget-me-nots, and such 
like abound. There is, however, one way of deter- 
mining whether the devices are or are not heraldic, 
which is by the absence or presence of the wreath 
which accompanies a crest. Of course there are 
| plenty of instances where the engraver has omitted 
the wreath, but the above is a pretty safe rule to 
| go by. James Younc, Jun. 
Owthorne. 





ArcupeEacons’ Sears (5 §., iv. 327, 352, 378, 


391; v.16.) —In answer to Lonp ALwyneE ComprToy, 
I can state that Bishop Bateman of Norwich impaled 
his own arms with those of his see at a very much 
earlier date than that at which he supposes the 
custom began. This bishop founded Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and I believe that documents of the 
fifteenth century exist there with the impaled 
arms. D. 
The Palace, Buitenzorg, Java. 


SHAKSPE:RE’s SEAL Rive (5 §. iv. 224, 393.) 

I am obliged to admit that I have been entirely 
misled with regard to what is called Shakspeare’s 
seal ring by the woodcut in Fsirholt’s Rambles of 
an Archeologist, p. 135. Supposing it to repre- 
sent the ring itself, as it appears to do, and not an 
impression from it, I was at a loss to understand 
how a ring, on which letters were cut as if they 
were to be read on the ring and not on the im- 
pression, could be a true signet-ring. Now that I 
find Fairholt’s cut represents the impression only, 
my initial difficulty is removed. It is, therefore, 
not impossible that W. S. may mean William 
Shakspeare. To make it probable requires more 
evidence than we possess at present. 

W. Apis WriGcHrT. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“Witie BEGUILE” (5" §. iv. 144.)—In addi- 
tion to the proof I formerly gave of this being a 
proverbial phrase, used by Dr. John Harvey and 
Nash, and therefore not referring to the later play 
of Wily Beguiled (from which Shakspeare was 
once supposed to have pilfered), I now add this 
quotation from R. Bernard’s Terence in English, 
p. 111, ed. 1607, of which the first edition was in 
1598 :— 

“ Frustratur ipse sibi, he deceiues himselfe, he playeth 
wilie beguile himselfe.” 

The phrase arose doubtless as “ Master Wily 
(the wily man) beguile himself.” 

F. J. FurNIvatt. 


“Minxp your Ps ayp Qs” (1* S. iii. iv. vi. 
passim). In addition to the several suggestions of 
the origin of the above phrase, I have just had 
another one sent me, by a lady who has been 
resident for many years in France, as follows :— 
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“French was for so Jong the legal language, entirely 
or in part, that the caution might have been given in stat- 
ing or defending a cause, ‘Mind you are ready with the 
parceque when the pourquoi is asked’—Be ready with 
your reasons, the ‘because’ for the ‘why?’ I think the 
term is now never used but as regards conversation. 
‘We must not talk at random, we must remember our 
Ps and Qs.” ‘Take care what you say, mind your Ps 


and Qs.’” 
D. C. E. 


StraAwBerRRY Leaves on Ducat Coroners 
(5 §. ii. 129.)—Whenever there is any satis- 
factory authority for believing that the trefoil 
floral ornaments of ducal coronets are strawberry 
leaves, it may be worth while to ask why they 
were selected for that purpose. At present I 
know of none. They have been popularly con- 
sidered as strawberry leaves ever since the six- 
teenth century, but their first appearance is 
probably on the crown of Henry IV., on his effigy 
in Canterbury Cathedral. The really interesting 
question is why and on whose authority they were 
ever called strawberry leaves. Can a botanist 
point out no other leaf which might equally 
resemble the floral ornament so designated by the 
heralds, circa 1500—certainly not earlier, and it 
may be some fifty years later? Frep. Rute. 


Dr. Homer’s “BrstiotHecaA UNIVERSALIS 
Americana” (5 §, iv. 288.)—This library pos- 
sesses a neat and exact transcript, in eight quarto 
volumes, of this unpublished work. Dr. Homer's 
original MS. is, or ought to be, in the library of 
the late Sir Thomas Phillips. Another unpub- 
lished work of the same character is— 

“ Bibliotheca Americana : Catalogo de los autores que 
han escrito de la, America en diferentes idiomas y no- 
ticia de su vida y patria, ajios en que vivieron y obias 
que escribieron ; compuesta por el Mariscal de Campo 
D. Antonio de Alcedo, Gobernador de la Plaza de la 
Coruiia, afio de 1807.” 

This forms a closely written folio of 1300 pages. 
Alcedo is well known as the author of a Diccion- 
ario Geografico-Historico de las Indias Occidentales 
0 Ameria (English by G. A. Thompson, Lond., 
1812-15). WILLARD FisKE. 

Library of the Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S. 


PHILADELPHIA AuTHors (5 §. iv. 467.)—Mr. 
James Rees, if I mistake not, is now alive. He 
has recently written a Life of Edwin Forrest, pub- 
lished by Petersen & Co., and a volume on Shak- 
speare and the Bible, published by Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. Through either of these 
houses I suppose Mr. Rees could be communicated 
with. He would probably be glad to give Mr. 
Ixoxis any information in his possession. 

J. Branper Martruews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Curistmas Mummers (5" §. iv. 506.)—If 


Tales and Traditions of Tenby (which he quotes at 
second hand from the Book of Days) is not an 
“ old work,” and that an account of the Christmas 
play at Tenby has already been given by me in 
“N. & Q.” May I again query whether this 
ancient sport, alive in 1857, still survive ? 
Mippie TempPLar. 


Wuatton Faminy (5" 8. iv. 69, 457.)—In 
Potter’s Hist. of Charnwood Forest, 1842, p. 93, 
is some information regarding Geoffry Whatton. 

A. B. B. 


“Mittonis EpistoLa AD Potuionem” (5% §. 
iv. 511.)—Dr. William King, of Ch. Ch. Oxford, 
whose works were published in three vols., 1774, 
was born in London, 1663, and died in 1712. Dr. 
William King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
author of Miltonis Epistola ad Pollionem, was 
born at Stepney, 1685, and died in 1763. Lowndes 
confuses the two authors, so also does a correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.,” 5" §, iii. 275. I have no copy 
of Watt’s Bibliotheca by me, but I think the works 
of the two authors are there properly separated. 

W. H. Autyvurr. 

Oxford. 


“Tne Present State or Lonpon” (5" §. vy. 
9.)—This is probably an edition of a book by 
Robert Burton, who, under that name, and as 
Richard Burton and Nathaniel Crouch, issued so 
many amusing books, of the Things not Generally 
Known stamp. The first edition is entered in 
the Bodleian Catalogue as Historical Remarques 
and Observations of the Ancient and Present State 
of London and Westminster, 8vo., Lond., 1681. 
Another edition now before me, “ Printed for A. 
Betterworth and Charles Hitch, 1730,” is called 
A New View, and Observations on the Ancient 
and Modern State of London and Westminster, 
&c. It contains the woodcuts described by Mr. 
PATTERSON. C. W. Svrroy. 

Moss Grove Terrace, Manchester. 

[See 5 S. iv. 106.] 


In1sH PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH Worps (5 
S. v. 25.)—I have long held the same opinion as 
Mr. Cocayn puts forward on this point. “ The 
uneducated Irish,” especially those who conversed 
in their native language, remained uninfluenced 
by the capricious changes of fashion, which are 
constantly altering the English tongue. This has 
led me to agree with Dr. Johnson’s opinion, quoted 
by Walker, as to the more frequent quiescence of 
the letter 4 in former times. Some words (e.g. 
hospital, humble) used never, till lately, to be 
sounded with the aspirate h. I can hardly believe 
that all the words beginning with hf in the au- 
thorized version of the Bible, which have the 
article an prefixed, were aspirated when the trans- 
lation was made. ee 





W. E. will refer to 5‘ S. iii. 378, he will find that 
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Lonpon Bringer (5 8. v. 9.)—The tithes of 
the houses on old London Bridge were paid to the 
Rector of St. Magnus’. J. Cuartes Cox. 


Nomismatic (5 §. iv. 449.)—The 1797 broad- 
rim pennies and twopenny pieces of George III. 
are well-known and common coins. They are of 
exactly similar design, and weigh 1 oz. and 2 oz. 
respectively. The twopence was in common circu- 
lation, but occurs only with the date of 1797. It 
was made current by proclamation of July 26, 
1797, and the word “sono” (in minute letters on 
the rocks on the reverse) shows that the coin was 
struck at Boulton’s celebrated Soho Mint, near 
Birmingham. The initial “kK” on the bust is that 
of Kughler, a German die-sinker, in Boulton’s 
employ. The twopenny pieces, although not often 
met with, were actually in circulation until about 
1861-62, when all the old copper coins were called 
in. Henry W. Henrrey. 


“ Frruine ” (5 §S. iv. 428.)—“ After firming 
up to 103d.” “ Firming” in this sense is not an 
Americanism. J. Branper Marriews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


R. Branpon, tHe Executioner (5 §. v. 46.) 
—I direct your correspondent to The Confession 
of R. Brandon, Brit. Mus. Lib., E. 561/14; An 
Exact and Impartial Accompt, &c., E. 1047/3; 
The Last Will and Testament of R. Brandon, &c., 
E. 561/12; A Dialogue, &., 669, f. 14/51; A 
Letter sent out of Holland, &c., E. 121/42; The 
Hangman’s Joy, &c., E. 1842/2 ; also, E. 1046/10, 
p. 12 ; and in the Catalogue of Satirical Prints in 
the British Museum, Nos. 760, 761, 762. There 
is a curious reference to this Brandon, i.e. Richard, 
the son of Gregory, the still more famous “ soul- 
sender,” as they called him, in Ansty’s Register of 
the Garter, 1724, ii. 399, a case not without its 
fellow in a recently related tale of the ambition of 
one of the family of Sanson, those hereditary 
princes of the axe. F. G. SrerHens. 

Hammersmith. 


“Sr. Invyne ; or, THE Rosicrvuctan ” (5™ §, v. 
29), is a juvenile production of Shelley’s, which 
critics are agreed upon regarding as rubbish, but 
which has been preserved by what Mr. Swinburne 
calls the “evil fidelity” of some of the poet’s early 
friends. St. Irvyne was reprinted, with Shelley’s 
name, by Hazlitt in vol. iii. of The Novelist, and 
it has been more lately included in a very incorrect 
edition of some of Shelley's works issued by the 
late John Camden Hotten. H. B. F. 


‘ “ Ness” (5" §. iv. 265; v. 56.)—It is astound- 
ing to learn that this word is Irish, and signifies 
death! There are in Yorkshire at least a dozen 


promontories (and inland yillages on promontories) 
called Ness, and the Naze of Norway, and the 





Naze in Essex; Dungeness, Sheerness, &c. It 
means “ nose ” (Dunnose). W. G. 


Pre-Rerormation Cuurcn Prats (5" §. vy, 
48.)—Mr. Ivp will find some old church plate at 
Stonyhurst, at Ushaw, and, I think, in the pos- 
session of Cardinal Manning. There ought to be 
some at Durham Cathedral. If he writes to the 
presidents of the above-named colleges they will 
give him every information. W. G. Topp. 


“Furmety ” (5 §. iv. 46, 95, 139, 238, 295.)— 
“Fromety” or “frumety ” (framentum) is, or till 
lately was, eaten on the village feast-day at 
Chideock (or Chidiock) in Dorsetshire. It was 
made of boiled wheat, milk, and raisins. 

F. A. WELD. 


Government House, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 


Hamoaze (5" §. iv. 349, 396.)—The follow- 
ing is quoted from the curious work of the eccen- 
tric George Dyer of Exeter, bookseller and anti- 
quarian, A Restoration of the Ancient Modes of 
Bestowing Names . . . Exeter, 1805, p. 75 :— 

“ Hamose, the harbor of this river, is translated the 
‘Oozy Habitation.’ As we proceed we improve.—The 
Plym was the ‘rolling water.. The water here is ren- 
dered the ‘QOozy Habitation!’ But the derivation of 
this fine harbor is the same as the Ouse in Yorkshire, 
and comes from ad changed to as, aus, and ows water... 
Ham, which has been shown to mean border, has been 
derived from Ammon; and villages having been built on 
hams, and the word found in their names, it hath been 
rendered village, town, &c. Hamose and the Tamer, 
however, mean the border water. The first name was 
perhaps adopted by Athelstan, when this river was made 
the boundary between the Cornish and the Saxons; for 
it seems to be a Saxon translation of Tamer.” 

Tamer he had already shown to be derived from 
tam, Gaelic for stream, and ar, great, or err, border. 


Exeter. 


Titte or “Ricut Honovrapie” (5% §. iil 
328, 495 ; iv. 274.)—This title (as I was once in- 
formed by one well instructed in the matter) is 
always applied to a “lord” ; any one by right or 
courtesy addressed as “ lord ” (this or that) should 
be addressed, if a layman, as “ Right Honourable,” 
if a bishop “ Right Reverend.” Members of the 
Privy Council are all “ Right Honourables,” be- 
cause, whether peers or civilians, the title is “ Lo 
of H.M. Privy Council.” C. 


Rev. Dr. Georce Warxer (5 §. ii. 247 ; iii. 
56, 193; iv. 275.)—Looking over the third 
volume of the present series, I find I have, -by 
some means, omitted hitherto noticing Mr. 
Picorr’s query relative to Mrs. Maxwell of Falk- 
land. My authority for the statements at p. 56 
of that volume was the memorial of the deed of 
conveyance to Mr. Conyngham, which I found 
long ago in the office for the Registry of Deeds, 
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&c., in Dublin. The deed was registered in the 
year 1728 in book 61, p. 244. 

To reconcile the statements there may be one of 
two explanations, either that Sir Bernard Burke 
was misled by the account received from the Max- 
well family, or else that the father of the famous 
Governor of Derry was himself a doctor of 
divinity. I should say the latter is very probably 
the real one. Y. 5. M. 


Henry Crarkxe, LL.D. (5™ S. iii. 307, 414, 
517; iv. 318 ; v. 36.)—Many years ago I knew a 
Miss Clarke, who was the daughter of Dr. Henry 
Clarke ; she used to visit one of my friends. I 
well remember her talking about the wonderful 
attainments of her father ; amongst other things 
she said he knew no less than twenty languages, 
and often allowed himself only two hours’ sleep 
each night for months together. Dr. Clarke must 
have died very poor, for she had to keep a day- 
school for her maintenance. I have some recollec- 
tion of her mentioning a brother or brothers. I 
think they were in the army, and lived in Canada. 
Miss Clarke died some time since unmarried. 

This lady had a sister, who married a Mr. Jo- 
nathan Wood, a Dissenting minister, who kept a 
boarding-school for boys in a town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ; but eventually he became 
chaplain to a cemetery at Harpurheys, near Man- 
chester, and I believe died there. Mrs. Wood 
had a son and daughter; the son’s name was 
Joseph. If they are living, they might be able to 
give some information respecting their maternal 
grandfather. 

Both these sisters, like many other children of 
learned men, had not had the privilege of receiving 
more than an ofdinary education. What Dr. 
Clarke’s physique may have been I do not remem- 
ber to have heard his daughters say, but both 
these ladies were remarkably short, just something 
more than dwarfs. H. E, Wiixrysoy. 

Anerley, 8.E. 


Saakive Hanps (5 §. iv. 487; v. 15.)—I 
know not how it may have been in France, but in 
Germany this custom certainly prevailed before 
the time mentioned by Ettcer. In Schiller’s 
Réuber and Kabale und Liebe, for instance, this 
mode of greeting is used by the dramatis persone, 
not as anything new, but as a familiar custom. 


F, McP. 


Guavuts (5 §S. iv. 405, 456.)—I became ac- 
quainted with this word at Whitby, some years 
since, and, doubting whether it could be cor- 
rectly described as “a common name for a narrow 
street,” I applied to Mr. Robinson, of Whitby—by 
far the best authority for the meaning of words 
used at that place—and he informs me that it is 

a narrow gut or slip, opening at the side of a long 
or main street, and going down to the sea or har- 





bour beach.” The word is only applied to those 
passages which lead to the harbour ; and, as far as 
I can discover, it is used in no other place in 
England. But in India it is applied in a similar 
manner to the approaches to the Ganges. 

As Whitby has long been famed for its seamen 
(of whom Captain Cook was one), I at first thought 
that the word might have been introduced from 
India ; and possibly that may have been the case. 
But as the word has long been used at Whitby, I 
doubted whether that was so; and as Arabic 
words are used in India, and “there are many 
Arabic words in English” (Quart. Rev., Oct., 1875, 
p. 452), I searched Golius’s Arab. Lex., and there 
I found an Arabic word, the English pronunciation 
of which may be “ghaut” or “gaut,” and the 
meaning of which may be a low or hollow place, 
into which a person may descend out of sight ; and 
as every one descending a ghaut to a harbour 
would go down out of the sight of those above, it 
struck me that this might cause the name to be 
given to such places. Since this occurred to me, I 
have discovered that the word is properly appli- 
cable to the passes which lead from the summits 
of the mountains in India down to the plains 
beneath. This application of the word is quite 
consistent with the supposition that it may be 
derived from the Arabic word. 

Gote, with its various spellings of goyte, goite, &c., 
is well known ; it means a ditch, sluice, gutter, or 
channel, made for the purpose of conveying water 
along it, and for no other purpose (Jacob, L. D.; 
Kelham, Norm. D.; Ash, Dict., &e.). W.G. quite 
correctly gives one instance of its application to 
“the channel which takes the water from the mill- 
wheel back to the main stream.” It is commonly 
found among the general words in conveyances of 
water-mills, in company with words of similar 
meaning ; such as race or leat, “a trench for con- 
veying water to or from a mill” (Bailey, Dict.). 
In Dugdale’s Imbanking, p. 243, cited by Halli- 
well, “two new gotes for drayning the waters out 
of South Holand and the fens” are mentioned. 
The clear distinction between gote and ghaut is, 
that gote is always used to denote some passage for 
water, and never a passage for persons ; and ghaut 
is always used to denote a passage for persons, and 
never a passage for water. It cannot, therefore, be 
that ghaut is another form of gote. C. S. G. 


Compare “ Gowts,” a term applied at Saltfleetby 
in Lincolnshire to a set of trap-doors, raised by 
chains on rollers, for letting the water out of the 
higher level in a large drain into a lower; the 
name of a church in Lincoln, near the river—‘‘ St. 
Peter’s at Gowts”; and “St. Cuthbert’s Gut,” a 
narrow rocky channel in Farne Island. 

J. T. F. 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
The Aryan or Sanskrit verb gd, to go, is written 
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without an h, and ghdt, a mountain or river pass, 
with one ; therefore if ghaut, as used in Whitby, 
is a mis-spelling of the Saxon geat, it was probably 
carried from Europe into India subsequent to the 
Crusades but prior to the Mahabharata, towards 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries. R. R. W. Extis. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


About half a mile from Cockermouth, and con- 
tiguous to Papcastle, is situated a large mill, known 
as the Goat Mill. This was, no doubt, the baro- 
nial mill when Pipards Castle, of which the present 
name of the village is a corruption, existed on the 
site of the ancient Roman fortress. Pipards Castle 
was dismantled and abandoned in favour of Cocker- 
mouth Castle not later than the fourteenth century. 
This gives considerable antiquity to the mill, but 
other circumstances lead me to believe that it may 
be contemporary with the Roman occupation. 
Beckman proves the pre-medizval origin of water 
corn-mills, and I should be glad to learn whether 
any exist which may, with some degree of proba- 
bility, be ascribed to the Roman era. 

Wm. Jackson, 


Possibly Esoracum may not have got at the 
origin of the word ghaut in his quotation from 
Young. The word ghat means, in Hindiistdni, a 
piece of water enclosed and built round. Thus we 
should say in India “ Dhobee-Ghaut,” literally 
the washerman’s washing-place. I have seen a 
place thus named, and the word I.think has a 
wider acceptation. In Young’s quotation I see 
the word gote is used in the sense of an enclosure 
of, or defence against, water ; possibly, therefore, 
the root may be the same. Or the name may have 
been got accidentally later, and perverted in its 
application to a street. Some time ago, in Devon- 
ro I heard a farmer use the word “ catamaran” 
contemptuously of something very rickety and 
unsafe, and found out afterwards that. he had used 
the name of the most rickety and perilous of boats, 
a raft used by the natives in which to take out fruit 
to ships at Bombay. Horeess. 


Louise Lateavu (5 §, iv. 513; v. 55.)—I can 
add one more item to the bibliography of “ the 
mystic of Bois d’Haine” which appeared at the 
last reference, namely, the opening article, entitled 
“ La Maladie des Mystiques—Louise Lateau,” of 
No. 41 (10 Avril), 2° Série, 4° Année, of the Revue 
Scientifique, published by G. Baillitre. The ar- 
ticle extends over eleven pages, each of two 
columns, of the above periodical. 

J. C. Garton, F.LS. 


Tue LATE Josep Crark or Hutz (5% §. iv. 
449, 495.)—This query appears to have been 
answered under a mistake as to the individual in 
I have collected the following parti- 


question. 





culars, which are authentic. Mr. Joseph Clark 
(not James) was one of the original proprietors of 
the Hull Theatre. He was born about a century 
ago. He enjoyed the friendship and acquaintance 
of the celebrated Tate Wilkinson, the elder 
Mathews, and many other notabilities of the time. 
His collection of playbills and theatrical memo- 
randa was the most extensive and curious in the 
North of England. Amongst them was said to be 
the correspondence between Tate Wilkinson and 
his actors, and other matters connected with their 
engagement. Mr. Joseph Clark also prepared the 
extensive catalogue of the Hull Subscription 
Library, a work of great labour. He was also 
mathematical editor of the Hull Rockingham, a 
great Liberal newspaper in its day, but many 
years defunct. He died about twenty years ago, 
upwards of eighty years of age. He wasa gentleman 
of independent means and a bachelor. He left 
his collection of playbills and memoranda to the 
late Mr. Robert Bowser, treasurer of the new 
Hull Theatre, after whose death, in 1873, they 
were sold by auction in Hull. The greater part of 
the playbills was purchased, I believe, by a 
gentleman of Barton, Lincolnshire, and I know 
that some of them have since come into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Gunnell, Leonard Street, Hull, himself 
a great collector of playbills and local history. 
The Mr. Clark of Anlaby is a totally different 
person. As this gentleman happens to be the 
present librarian of the Hull Subscription Library, 
your correspondent has been led into the mistake 
that suggested his reply. 


Dermip O'Meara (5™ §, iv. 467; v. 35.)— 
There is a short account of Dermitius Meara, or 
de Meara, in Wood’s Athen. Oxonien. He was 
born at Ormond, in Ireland, studied for sixteen 
years in the universities of Oxford, Paris, and 
Cambridge, and subsequently “ practised physic in 
Ireland, and gained great repute for his happy 
success therein.” He was “esteemed a good poet 
during his conversation among the Oxonians.” 
The poems on the Earl of Ormonde were printed 
at London in 1615, under the title of Ormonius 
sive illustriss. herois ac domini, D. Thome Butler 
Ormonie et Ossorie comitis, &c. Lowndes states 
that there are copies of them in the British 
Museum and in the Bodleian. He also wrote 
several medical treatises, one of which, entitled 
De Morbis Hereditariis, was printed at Dublin in 
1619. His son Edmund Meara was also educated 
at Oxford, and practised for some years as a phy- 
sician at Bristol. His medical writings were 
published at London in 1665, and at Amsterdam 
in 1666, and include a reprint of his father’s 
treatise. Epwarp Sotty. 
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Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Ranulphi de Coggeshall Chronicon Anglicanum; De 
Expugnatione Terre Sancta Libellus ; Thomas Ag- 
nellus de Morte et Sepultura Henrici Regis Angle 
Junioris ; Gesta Fulconis Filii Warint ; Excerpta ex 
Otiis Imperialibus Gervasii Tileburiensis. Ex Codici- 
bus Manuscriptis edidit Josephus Stevenson. (Long- 
mans.) 

Tus title-page shows the variety to be found in this 
volume of English chronicles and memorials published 
by government authority. Perhaps the most interesting 
details are those concerning the death and burial (with 
attending miracles) of Prince Henry. There is also a 
significant entry at p. 4: “crt. Anselmus Archiepis- 
copus tenuit concilium cum omnibus Angliz episcopis ; 
et plures Abbates tam Francigenos quam Anglos, quem 
inhoneste se habuerunt, degradavit ; cunctisque prohibuit 
presbyteriis diutius uxores haberi.” 


A New History of Aberdeenshire. Edited by Alexander 
Smith, C.E. 2 vols. (Aberdeen, Lewis Smith ; Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, Blackwood & Sons.) 

ScorLaND is distinguished for the excellence of many of 

the histories of the Scottish counties, and Mr. Smith has 

the merit of having placed a new history of Aberdeen- 
shire among the foremost in merit and interest among 
such histories. The volumes or parts bristle with sta- 
tistics which must have cost much labour ; but inter- 
esting historical and social details are not wanting. 

Such volumes form part of the chronicles of Great 

Britain, and claim to be perused and studied not merely 

locally but generally. Mr. Smith states that in point of 

extent Aberdeenshire comes fourth, namely, after Ar- 
gyle, Inverness, and Perth shires ; but in point of popu- 

lation it stands third, following Lanarkshire and Mid- 

Lothian—the shire of Edinburgh. An excellent map 

very much facilitates the progress of the reader as he 

travels through the book. 


The Quarterly Review. No. 281, January. (Murray.) 
The Quarterly begins the year full of life, vigour, and 
intelligence. The first article, “‘ Hatfield House,” deals 
with the Cecils and the past; the concluding article, 
“Merchant Shipping,” treats of a burning question of 
the present time. Between these two, various papers 
throw light on bygone characters—Swift, Wordsworth 
compared with Gray, and the French critic, Sainte 
Beuve, who rather suffers than profits by close examina- 
tion. Three important subjects are ably discussed under 
the titles, “ The Armed Peace of Europe,” “ Parliament 
and the Public Moneys,” and “ Modern Methods in 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy”; and “‘ The Nor- 
man Kingdom in Sicily” takes the reader from the 
vexed questions of the hour to one which was productive 
of much wonder and excitement ages ago. In a note, 
p. 16, in the first article, there is this reference to Shak- 
speare: “To Mr. Thomas Combe the poet bequeathed 
his sword, a clear indication—and not the only one—of 
Shakspeare’s regard for gentility. This may help to 
explain something of that sense of humiliation betrayed 
in the Sonnets, at his profession as an actor and tragedian, 
and the sorrowful tone in which he vindicates his dra- 
matic writings from ‘ the fools and fightings,’ the bear- 
baitings and Bartlemy shows, with which an indiscrimi 
nating public was too apt to confound them.” 


The Earls of Middleton, Lords of Clermont and of 





was the celebrated soldier who fought against Charles I. 
and for Charles II., and who was more drunk than sober 


during that time, and throughout the period he managed 
the affairs of Scotland for the latter king. The second 
earl was the faithful servant of James II. and his queen, 
alike in their prosperity and their adverse days. The 
story of both earls is narrated with happy brevity ; the 
reader is interested in every detail, and he closes a plea- 
sant book with a grateful regret. 


Amone books received are a well-compiled and well- 
annotated Catalogue of the Library and Museum of the 
Clockmakers’ Company of London, by Mr. Overall,—A 
facetious volume by John W. Jarvis, The Glyptie, or 
Musie Phusy Glyptie, a chapter of jottings from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ro elsewhere (J. Russell Smith), which 
will amusingly fill a spare hour,— Waifs and Strays, by 
Captain Hugh Kennedy (Morgan), may be recommended 
to chess-players as well as to the general reader,— The 
Dwellers in Our Gardens: their Lives and Works, by 
Sara Wood (Groombridge & Sons), is an elegant little 
volume on birds, insects, &c., very attractive to young 
naturalists,—and, not too late for the season, Christmas 
Chimes and New Year Rhymes (Pickering), which is 
original, and sometimes agreeably perplexing. 


AUTHORS AND Quotations Wantep (5 8. v. 19.)— 
“ Rise, Jupiter, and snuff the moon.” The story goes— 
on what authority I know not—that this was said by 
Nat Lee, the author of Alexander the Great and other 
ranting tragedies, when he was confined in Bedlam, and 
was trying to write in his cell by moonlight. A cloud 
darkened the moon, and he cried out, “ Rise,” &c.; but 
the darkness increased, and he exclaimed, “ Ye envious 
gods ! he has snuff’d it out.” 8. T. P 


“ NEAR, SO VERY NEAR TO Gop,” &c., is attributed to 
Capt. Catesby Paget, a well-known, uncompromising 
Christian. 1t was written in or about the year 1855 by 
him. J. F. E. 

sristol. 

A BrisToL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Socrery is at last about to be established. The origina- 
tors truly remark that “ Gloucestershire, though wanting 
neither in archeologists nor in the materials of archex- 
ology, has long been wanting in archzological organiza- 
tion. Nature itself, indeed, may be said to have prepared 
her both by structure and by position for the theatre of 
those historic energies and events of which a rich anti- 
quity is the vestige. Occupying the lower courses of the 
largest river system and river valley in Great Britain, 
she has always commanded, whether for war or com- 
merce, the ports and maritime passes of the west. 
Occupying, too, the considerabie heights that fortify the 
opposite sides of this river valley, she commands what is 
perhaps at once both physically and historically the chief 
border land of the island—a border land which, having 
the Welsh mountain fastnesses on the one side, and the 
Midland hills on the other, has formed a natural battle 
ground for all the competing races and most of the con- 
tending parties in the development of our country.” 


Tue Late Mr. Swirte.—For the honour of my profes- 
sion and of my Inn of Court, I may add to the information 
respecting Mr. Swifte furnished by I. L. 8. and by the 
Dublin Warder, that he was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1815 (having previously been called to 





Fettercairn, and the Middleton Family. By A. CU. 
Biscoe. (H. 8. King & Co.) 


the Irish Bar). See an obituary notice in the Law 
Times for Jan. 15, 1876. Mippie Tewr.ar. 


Mr. Biscoz has told, with taste and judgment, tle in- j 


teresting story of the two Earls of Middleton. The first | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 

On all communications should be written the name snd 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

8. P.—Confusion of two terms, between Cabotin and 
Carabin. Cabotin means a strolling player. Henry de 
Kock, in his Mémoires d'un Cabotin, did for the life of 
such a humble French player what 8S. W. Ryley did 
some sixty years ago, in his Jtinerant, to illustrate the 
life of an English stroller. Carabin—medical student, 
occurs in Alfred de Musset’s pretty ballad, Mimi Pinson: 

** Elle a les yeux et les mains prestes, 
Les Carabins, matin et soir, 
Usent les manches de leurs vestes, 
Landirerette ! 
A son comptoir. 
Quoique sans maltraiter personne, 
Mimi leur fait mieux la lecon 
Qu’d la Sorbonne, 
Tl ne faut pas qu'on la chiffonne 
La robe de Mimi Pinson.” 

We observe that in the current number of the Quarterly 
(p. 182) Carabin, quoted from Sainte Beuve, is translated 
“ sawbones.” Boiste gives among the meanings of Cara- 
bin “ éléve en chirurgie (fig. famil.).” 

N.S.—To Heywood, Shakspeare, Cervantes, Donne, 
Herbert, Burton, who use the term “‘comparisons are 
odious,” or “offensive,” or (in Dogberry’s phrase) 
“ odorous,” you may add Congreve, whose Captain Bluffe 
(Old Bachelor, Act ii. sc. 2) says, “‘ Hannibal was a very 
pretty fellow ; but, Sir Joseph, comparisons are odious. 
Hannibal was a very pretty fellow in those days, it must 
be granted ; but, alas ! sir, were he alive now, he would 
be nothing—nothing in the earth!” This sample is not 
given in the book of quotations to which you refer. 

W. M. M. will find, in Dante’s Jnferno, canto v. 121 :— 

** Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 
We further refer him to Campbell's Pleasures of Hope 
(part ii. 45) for something like a parallel in sentiment, 
if not in expression ;— 
“While memory watches o’er the ead review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew.” 
Well-read correspondents can deubtless furnish him 
with other parallels. 

C. M. A.—The Princess Marie Charlotte Sobieska 
(grand-daughter of Sobieski, King of Poland, and sister 
to the wife of the “‘Old Pretender”) married two brothers, 
sons of the Duke de Bouillon. Her first husband was 
the duke’s eldest son, the Prince de Turenne, who died a 
week after the marriage, 1723, aged twenty-four years 
In the following year the lady, having obtained a dis- 

msation from Rome, at great cost, married the younger 

prother, the Prince de Bouillon, who was only eighteen 
years of age. 

Ciarry.—Perhaps the author could, and more pro- 
bably he could not, tell what he means in the verses he 
has written. On application to him, he might deign to 
explain the sublime unintelligibility. 

C. G. H., referring to “ Heraldic’’ (5" 8. v. 54), wishes 
to substitute “Sir Walter Blount” instead of “ Sir John 
Blount.” The latter was the father of Sir Walter. 

Paumer’s “ Pentvustration oF YARMOouTH.”—The pub- 
lisher is Mr. George Nall, 182, King Street, Market 
Place, Great Yarmouth. 

Herwoop: Atuenavs (ante, p. 45.)—Mr. P. J. F. 
GanTILLON refers to a communication by himself in 
“N.& Q,” 2 8. i. 311. 





Bric-a-Brac.—See “ N. & Q.,” 4" S. ii. 228. 
Matruew Gocu.—See aate, p. 8. 


Erratum.—P. 41, col. ii., “ crowns of sea-birds white” 
should be “ crowns of sea-buds white.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





s SERIES, is Published with the present Number. 


NOTES AND 


N OTICE.—The Fourta Votume of 
4 , is Now Ready. 


QUERIES. FIFTH SERIES, price 10s. 6d 
Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 
JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—Wantep to Purcuasg, 
a the GENERAL INDEX tothe THIRD SERIES. 1s. 6d. will 
be given by JOHN FRANCIS, 29, Wellington Street, Strand. 


\ TANTED to PURCHASE, Nores amp 
QUERIES, Nos. 23, 178, 199. and 


Index to Vol. VI, 
THIRD SERIES. One Shilling each will be given by JOHE 
FRANCIS, 2, Wellington Street, Strand. 


QIDDONS, KEMBLE.—Wantep to PuRCHASE, 
h Portraits, Autographs, Letters, &c., relating to the abova— 
A ee oon full particulars, to Max, care of R. F. White & Sen, 
33, Fleet Street 


J OTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
4 Contractors. Wine Office Court, E.C., and Took’s Court, EC. 
are prepared to submit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTR 
for LETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 


\ JORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 
sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, &c., or Magazines. 

Journals, or Newspapers containing Articles on the subject. are invited 

to report such to the Office of COPE’S TUBACCO PLANT, 10, Lord 

Nelson Street, Liverpool. 

Visitors to the EASTERN COUNTIES will 

do 


to Visit WM. MASON’S Large COLLECTION of 


vel 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, Oil Paintings, Medals, Bronzes, fine Old 


China, Rare Books 
fine Engravings. | 


» Coins, curious Watches, Autographs, Rare § 
Pond 
STREET, ST. CI 


aintings on Ivory, Carved Frames, &c., at 25, 
MENT’S, IPSWICH. Established 1340. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HE Ground Lease of Premises, 92, Great Russell 
Street, having expired, Mr. L. HERRMAN has removed t 
#, GREAT KUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Opposite British 
Museum. The Premises have been specially arranged for the Exhibi- 
tion of Works of Art; and Mr. L. Herrman, in thanking the many 
Art Collectors and Dealers who bave honoured him with their patron- 
age, invites inspection of his Chvice and very Extensive Collection of © 
PAINTINGS, embracing works of the Uld as well as the M 
Schools of Art, and containing many Fine Examples of the Early 
Italian and German Masters,a few productions of the Modern Com 
tinental Schools, and a large Selection of Portraits of Illustrious 
Persons, Foreign and English, the whoie adapted for the Gallery or 
Private Cabinet, and most advantageously purchased to m the 
inspection of the Connoisseur and Dealer. Selected, from time to 
time, with all the advantages of judgment and extensive Continental 
connexion. 

Lining. Restoring, and General Arrangement of Artistic Property. 
This Establishment will be found to possess superior advantages of 
skilfal and efficient work 

L. H, recommends his mode of Cleaning and Restoring Pictures a8 
particularly adaptable for the Restoration of Art Works from the 
early German and Italian period. 

Pictures and Drawings Framed after the most beautiful modelsof 
Italian, French, and English Carved Work, affording to the Art Col- 
lector Frames and Gilding suited to the Subject and School. 

Catalogues Arranged aud Collections Valued for Probate Duty. All 
Commissions most effectually and moderately executed 

Mr. Herrman can entertain the Purchase of Pictures by deceased 
British Artists,many interesting Works of this School being connected 
with the Large Collection now on View at 60, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. 








